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GLYNDEBOURNE 


Aw event of this quarter of a year has been the fortnight of opera 
at Glyndebourne, three miles from Lewes. It consisted merely of 
two operas we know well, ‘ Figaro’ and ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ but these 
were so done as to form a landmark in any musical experience. 

First of all the place itself is delightful, and to be there at all puts 
one in the mood to enjoy to the full what may happen indoors. But 
it is as well not to lay too much stress on this, for English summers 
are not things on which to reckon; another year we may have sleet 
and blizzard and other horrors. Still, there are the garden and the 
lakes, the smell of mown grass, the near laburnum, the distant slope 
of the downs, and the blue sky, and it would be ungrateful not to 
lift a hand in acknowledgment of so much natural beauty. 

At the appointed time we are handed to our seat, a full programme, 
telling us all we want to know and nothing we don’t, is slipped as a 
matter of course into our hand, and the diddle-iddle-um of the 
‘ Figaro ’ overture steals at us out of the dark, punctuated, later on, 
by those pistol-shots on the third of the bar. Two things have done it ; 
first the untiring rehearsals under Fritz Busch, which have convinced 
the orchestra that Mozart is the easiest composer to play anyhow 
and the hardest to play right; and secondly the great reverberation of 
the room, built for three hundred, but for the moment (middle of the 
first week, when some have not yet heard of Glynde and some are 
doubting whether it is worth while) holding about two hundred. This 
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reverberation will not last long; curtains to damp it down are ready 
as s00n as experience shows what is wanted. 

Mr. John Christie seems to have thought of everything. The rake 
of the seats, their interspacing so that the hat in front does not 
obscure the view, the tilt of them so that no one gets cramp, a curtain 
that neither tires the eye nor distracts attention and that pulls properly 
when told, air to breathe, intervals to stretch the legs in (and a good 
dinner in one of them) and everything under one counterpane, so to 
say. Shall we go into other minutie—that Mr. Christie was in treaty 
with four Cherubinos and twenty-one Griifinnen before he could 
induce foreign intendants to let him have what he wanted, that he 
tried three builders for his theatre before he decided to be his own 
builder, that the chauffeurs were entranced with the parking arrange- 
ments, that the scores of hands that served in this capacity or that 
made light of any trouble; or shall we just say that a wise and kindly 
man is at the head of it all, and that these things follow naturally? 

We left ‘ Figaro’ at the overture. Well, the curtain goes up 
on a cheerful Figaro (Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender) and a charming 
Susanna (Audrey Mildmay) sizing up their new quarters, structurally 
and morally, in choice Italian, which we hear, at any rate, whether 
we understand it or not. But we also begin to see, and see more as 
the thing gocs on, that understanding the words is a very small part 
of the matter; because the acting and grouping and dovetailing of 
scenery, music, and lighting is so intimately truthful that there is 
never any doubt of the inner meaning. A _ breathless Cherubino 
(Luise Helletsgruber) comes and sings those songs that have made 
Mozart ring in the ears of generations, and the twenty-second Countess 
(Aulikki Rautawaara) stands by a pillar and tells us the price she has 
paid for her alliance with the Count so naturally that we listen not 
to a woman singing but to a heart sighing; so young, too—she has 
only been married two years—that, but for the high spirits of Susanna 
who bustles in . . . well, we are all built much nearer the water 
than we will believe. And here is Cherubino, preening himself in his 
girl’s clothes at any moment he can spare from devouring the 
Countess with his eyes, when . . . in stalks the Count 
(Roy Henderson) and now we know. A thunderclap of a voice, when 
he likes, but very Countly, and master of a cool but twitching reserve ; 
and after him, the florid but human Marcellina (Constance Willis), the 
wickedly humorous Basilio (Heddle Nash) and the portentously 
respectable Bartolo (Norman Allin) to build that masterpiece of a 
septet at the end of the second act. The last act is just a little more 
than an audience can as a rule unravel, but both scenery and lighting 
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were here a great help, and we were hardly conscious that there was 
any knot at all. The opera was done intact and seemed neither long 
nor short, but exactly right. 


If ‘ Figaro ’ were not so well known and so endeared by association 
we should be able to admit, what is probably the truth, that ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte ’ has the better music. It is more of a piece, the tuttis seem 
to rise even more naturally out of the situations, the arias are quite as 
varied and characteristic, and the orchestration still more so. A main 
part of the charm is the grouping and regrouping of the three pairs—- 
the four puppets and the two string-pullers who make them dance ; 
we watch for each entry and exit, knowing that it is going to mean 
a fresh combination. It was a triumph to have found such a happy 
match as Miss Ina Sonez, with a voice of wide range and of expressive 
quality, for the strong mind of Fiordiligi, and Madame Helletsgruber, 
of tender and persuasive appeal, for her sentimental sister. And 
in a different way Herr Fassbaender’s robust and malleable baritone 
paired off admirably with Mr. Heddle Nash's light and lively tenor. 
Around these played the burbling and rumbling recitatives of 
Signor Bettoni, a sort of busybody wind whisking the leaves into new 
places and scattering them again, and the dainty airs and graces of 
Miss Irene Eisinger, that flashed in and out like summer lightning. 
That the six of them were practically of six different nationalities made 
not the slightest difference : they all talked one language—Mozart— 
as if they had known it from their cradles. 


It is a commonplace to say that opera can always be done if the 
money is forthcomnig, and so it can after a fashion. At the Old Vic 
it is done somehow even without the money—all honour to them— 
and has been for a very long time. The best thing there is the 
audience, and any success that may come is due largely to them. 
For it is a very special thing to play to an observant and enthusiastic 
audience. Such an audience is a friend, who, we know, doubles the 
pleasures and halves the pains of life. To be met half way is what 

every artist hopes for, when he is giving his best. Being met half way, 
the Old Vie players do their best, under the handicap of insufficient 
funds for adequate rehearsal. 

The case at Glyndebourne is the opposite. The funds are provided, 
but Mr. Christie has not yet found his audience. There is little 
doubt that he will, but it will take time. He will, because what he 
offers is the real thing, and at the moment no one else offers that. 
He is able to offer it because he has three extremely able and 
experienced lieutenants in Messrs. Busch, Ebert, and Wilson, and is 
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ready himself to take all possible trouble about the scores of details 
that crop up over a thing like opera. 

To set about giving opera in the best possible way, relying not on 
‘ stars,’ dear Brutus, but on thorough work and attention to every 
small point, is a noble use of wealth and opportunity. When this 
enterprise becomes more extensively known, musicians will have to 
pinch and screw to go there, just as scholars have to save up to buy 
the decisive edition of a classic; though, after all, it will not make 
such inroads on their precious time and hard-won pelf as a journey to 
Bayreuth or Salzburg would. 


An objection was raised that there were half a dozen kinds of Italian 
on the stage and, as there were nearly twice as manv English singers 
as there were foreign, this means that we must brush up our Italian ; 
but one can picture the storm of criticism that would have been 
aroused if English had been used and ‘ the composer's intentions 
ruthlessly sacrificed ’ and the rest of it. The fact is that whatever 
language is used somebody's nose must be put out of joint. A more 
important question is whether the standard already reached can be 
maintained or, possibly, raised. One hears whispers of its being taken 
one day to Stratford, which would involve fruitless competition, or, 
again, of undertaking eventually ‘ The Ring,’ which would destroy its 
very nature as chamber-opera. Is it not very good to leave the thing 
where it is and as it is—a piece of difficult work well done, with the 
sole motive of doing it well? 


Tue Eprror. 
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ELGAR’S ENIGMA 


In the year 1920 I became obsessed by the puzzle presented in Elgar's 
Enigma Variations. A good deal of thought resulted in the writing 
of an argument which I discussed with some of my friends in the 
musical profession. It was suggested to me at the time that the 
argument should be published, but my conviction that the matter 
would be distasteful to Elgar forbade it. The argument has been 
unaffected by the passing of thirteen years and is printed below 
without alteration. 


As the name (Enigma) implies, the original theme of the Elgar 
Variations for Orchestra, published in 1899, contains a puzzle the 
solution of which has never been made public. It is very probable 
now (August, 1920), since the death of Lady Elgar, that only the 
composer knows the solution.”’ It is common knowledge that the 
Variations are musical pictures of certain of Sir Edward Elgar's friends 
and the work is dedicated to ‘ My friends pictured within.’ Although 
Elgar has never explained the mystery of the original theme, he has 
made certain statements regarding it which have been generally 
understood to mean that the theme is a sort of counterpoint on another 
air that could be superimposed upon it and would fit in with it, and 
it is easy to understand that anyone having knowledge of this air 
would ‘ mentally ’ hear it when the theme was played. 

This is the conclusion that has been drawn from the statement of 
the composer that another tune ‘ goes with ’ the theme. In his book, 
Elgar, Mr. Ernest Newman, dealing with the Variations, has written 
as follows: ‘The meaning of the word ‘‘ Enigma’ in connection 
with the score is that, according to the composer, ‘‘ another and 
larger ’’ theme which is never heard ‘‘ goes with ’’ the theme we 
hear and with each variation of it; but what this other enigmatic 
theme is, nobody knows.’ . 

So far as I am aware Elgar has never given the smallest indication 


() I have reason to think that Lady Elgar was the composer's only con- 


fidante. 
(2) The assertion that the unl.card theme ‘ goes with’ all the Variations 
seems, on the face of it, absurd, the treatment of the theme in the different 


variations being so diverse. 
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as to what sort of tune the tune ‘ that goes’ is, whether a subject 
from some classical work, a traditional melody, or some air to be 
found in church music, but one of two things is clearly certain : either 
the tune in question is almost unknown, or else he chose a fairly (or 
very) familiar tune and wrote his theme in such a fashion that it is 
most unlikely to suggest to anyone the true explanation. 

It seems quite safe to use this argument as a great number of 
people must have tried, in the last twenty-one years, to unearth the 
solution of the mystery and, as far as I can learn, no one has 
succeeded. 

Granting this point, it is clear that one must either look for a tune 
that one probably does not know, or for a more or less familiar air 
that will not, at first sight, appear to fit any too well. With this 
difficulty to face it appears to me that the best method to pursue in 
attempting to solve the problem is to ignore for the moment the text 
of the music and try to construct a hypothesis, considering only the 
general form of the work and the known circumstances under which 
it was composed. Attacking the problem from this angle two facts 
stand out: (1) it was written about the composer's friends; (2) it was 
written for the composer's friends. 

It is worth while to note that the persons portrayed and com- 
memorated in this fashion were not celebrities; they were friends, 
close friends, and in one case more than that. Another reflection 
suggests itself; it is almost impossible to believe that Elgar, when 
thinking out the scheme of this very peculiar, if not unique, work, 
would select for his unheard melody a tune drawn from the classics 
or the church, for it must be remembered that most of the friends 
commemorated were only amateur musicians and one was not even 
musical. Furthermore, most of them were not of his religion. 

The conclusion is thrust upon one that the tune must be a tune 
which everybody knows, the more so in that the spiritual connection 
and impulse would be very weak if the tune were unknown to the 
subjects of the work. If, then, the tune is one which everybody, 
even the unmusical, is sure to know, it must be a traditional song : 
no other kind of tune could possibly meet this requirement. 


Following this line of constructive reasoning, the tune to look for 
is a very well-known traditional song having peculiar associations with 
the idea of friendship. 

There is one song in English, and I think only one, which exactly 
fulfils these conditions ; namely, ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ I think it is safe 
to say that everyone who is capable of knowing a tune at all must 
know that, and its associations with friendship are unique. 
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Take, then, the tune of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ and see how it fits in 
with the theme of the Variations. In accordance with the argument 
previously put forward this tune, being very well known, must not 
be expected to fit well at first sight; nor does it, being in the major, 
whereas the theme of the Variations begins in the minor, to mention 
only one difficulty. But it will be found that this is one of the rather 
uncommon tunes the first half of which can be turned into the tonic 
minor without any trouble and with the minimum of melodic 
alteration. 


‘Auld Lang Syne’ begins on the fourth beat of the bar and the 
theme on the first, so it is necessary to leave the first note of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’ hung up in the air, so to speak, synchronising the first 
beat of the second bar with the first beat of the first bar in the theme. 
Then it will be found that two bars of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ are equivalent 
to one bar of the theme and that the first section will come to an end 
on the third beat of the fourth bar of ithe theme. 

Leaving that point for the moment and turning to the text of the 
theme it will be seen that at the end of the sixth bar a double bar is 
written which appears to be quite pointless on the printed page; but 
it is not uncommon for a double bar to be written between the first 
section and the refrain of such a tune as ‘Auld Lang Syne ’: this is 
suggestive. After the double bar in the theme the key changes from 
G minor to G major, returning after four bars to a slightly altered 
repetition of the first section. The four-bar major section of the theme 
will be found to fit in the most remarkable way with the eight-bar 
refrain of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ both harmonically and—which cannot 
be described—sympathetically. After this the repeated first section 
of the theme and the first section of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ run con- 
currently, again in the minor, for three bars and three beats, at which 
point ‘Auld Lang Syne ’ ends. 

Now, if this is carefully gone into it will be found that there is only 
one thing really wrong and that is that the first section of the theme 
and its subsequent repetition are too long. This objection cannot be 
disposed of, as far as I can see at present, except on the ground that 
the composer found it impossible to hide ‘Auld Lang Syne ’ as much 
as he wished if he made all three sections of his theme the right 
length, and so he adopted the plan of extending the first section and 
its repetition.©) Whether this is the true explanation or not, if the 
composer had kept his theme to the correct length the mystery would 
not have remained unsolved till now; the mere rhythm would surely 


(3) It seoms possible to me that the composer may regard these extensions 
as pieces of ‘ symphony.’ 
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have given it away almost at once. This last assertion assumes, of 
course, that the result arrived at is correct, but if incorrect it would 
be applicable in some degree to any other well-known tune. 

That there is a considerable weight of evidence to support the 
conclusion reached is undeniable, how much it is only possible to 
demonstrate with the additional aid of a piano and a voice. There 
are also certain minor indications tending in the same direction of 
which I have not made use; but, even with these added, it is 
impossible to arrive at absolute certainty failing a statement by Elgar 
himself, or by some person who has shared his knowledge. 

I think it very likely that we shall never have this certainty. When 
Elgar wrote the work he probably thought that someone would guess 
the truth almost at once and he would not have cared if it had then 
become public property; but after the lapse of twenty years which 
have seen the death of several of the friends, one can understand that 
he might shrink from recalling buried memories. 


Elgar’s ‘ The Music Makers * should be studied in relation to the 
whole of the foregoing argument. In this work the composer made 
numerous quotations from his own compositions and their appositeness 
from his point of view may be presumed. Fragments of the enigma 
theme appear more than once and a knowledge of the composer's 
psychology and personal history are necessary for an understanding 
of the use which he has here made of them. 

It has been suggested that the idea of an unheard melody ‘ going 
with ’ the theme of the Variations was in the nature of a leg-pull on 
the part of the composer. Without going into details I may say that 
the strongest evidence exists in disproof of this suggestion. There is 
no doubt whatever that the Enigma did exist; the question is now, 
does it exist any longer? 
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Kligar’s Andante, printed by the kind permission of Messrs. Novello, with 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ superimposed. 


as 


The author of this article has been careful to base his argument 
solely on what he actually knows. Taking that argument as it stands, 
it is permissible to point to a passage in the Finale, 65.5 to 66.4 
(repeated at 74) which may be considered to be circumstantial 
evidence. 
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1. Whaicver the buried tune were, it could hardly help being at 
least hinted at in the Finale, in which most of the salient themes of 
the Variations appear. This eight-bar tune is not one of those 
themes : there is nothing at all like it on any preceding page, and the 
novelty of the section is perhaps announced by the double-bar. 

2. In this section the metre (- u - -) is the same as in ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’ the time (common) is the same, and the key (G) is the same 
as it was in the Andante. The tempo of the buried tune is practically 
the same, for by the metronome the four bars of Andante would play 
fifteen seconds and the eight bars of Allegro twelve seconds, which the 
poco pit tranquillo would increase to about fifteen seconds; that is, a 
tune whose bars are half-bars of Andante is at the same pace as one 
in which they are whole bars of Allegro. 

8. This 65-tune corresponds closely in its general lie with the 
eight bars which form the second half of ‘Auld Lang Syne’: both 
rise to the submediant at the halfway-house, in both the melodic 
phrase synchronises with the bar, and in both the bars are grouped 
as 2+2+4. Also, ‘Auld Lang Syne’ has at the end of each bar an 
upward fling, and this65-tune has at the end of each bar a downward 
droop. 

Supposing a composer wished to set an ingenious puzzle, these are 
some of the methods he might adopt.—[{Eb. ] 
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A most expert and erudite all-round musician once told me—he was 
thirty-six at the time—that he was ‘ just growing up to Beethoven.’ 

On the face of it such a declaration was astounding. No one questions 
the greatness of Beethoven (except, perhaps, a handful of bright 
young people of what Ernest Newman has aptly called the 
immediately-post-war ‘ silly period’), Even the *‘ man in the street ’ 
has heard of him, just as he has heard of Shakespeare. 

Of course, it may be argued that the greater the art the slower its 
appreciation. Many musicians, like the one I have quoted, only begin 
to get the measure of Beethoven when they have behind them many 
years of experience and of callower enthusiasms. In their youth they 
found him dull or ugly or commonplace. 

But that by no means covers the whole case. To some Beethoven 
is an immensely exciting first enthusiasm—and with time and 
widening experience they turn from him! Further, it is noteworthy 
that of all the great composers Beethoven is one (Schubert in a very 
different way is another) to whom people otherwise quite unmusical 
occasionally respond. 

Obviously this is an enigma, this man whose music can attract 
those who are, musically speaking, illiterates or philistines and yet 
repel comparative connoisseurs—and who is, by the universal consent 
of those who have any opinion on the matter, certainly among the 
first three or four composers who have ever lived. The solution of 
the enigma might be called ‘ the meaning of Beethoven.’ 

Every musician knows that a frequent symptom of musical illiteracy 
is a tendency to ask, of a piece of music, ‘ What does it mean?’ When 
that question is asked in its crudest sense—when the music concerned 
is, say, a Mozart sonata-movement and the questioner wants literally 
to know whether it depicts sunset on the lake or a procession of 
pilgrims—one is left in no doubt as to its wrongheadedness. When, 
however, a J. W. N. Sullivan propounds a similar form of question in 
respect of any piece by Esethoven—in respect, in fact, of Beethoven 
as a whole—one does not quite so readily deduce musical illiteracy. 
I cite Sullivan not only because he happens to have written a book on 
Beethoven but because he is very typical in his attitude. Beethoven 
is the composer par excellence of what I can best label the ‘ serious 
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dilettante.’ The ‘ serious dilettante ’ is a person who has come across 
music in the course of a search for general culture. He exhibits 
sometimes very intense, but very narrow, musical tastes. If he * takes 
up’ music to any extent it is for the purpose of explaining it in non- 
musical terms. 


For fairly simple technical reasons Beethoven's style appeals 
supremely to many ‘ serious dilettantes,’ and on him they lavish a 
non-musical mysticism with such gravity and eloquence that the poor 
thoroughbred musician is frequently either too scared to argue with 
them or else thoroughly bamboozled by them. Some musicians, in 
fact, are so far from sound in logic that they echo the mysticism of 
the dilettantes and are as anxious to find an ‘ aspect of reality ’ (or 
else a religion or philosophy or cosmic verity) in this or that music 
as Mr. Sullivan himself. 


Mr. Sullivan himself writes so soberly, so portentously one might 
say, that he cannot be quite ignored in any essay on the meaning of 
Beethoven. Yet the whole of his book is really irrelevant. Against 
his fundamental unmusical attitude the musician's intuitions may be 
defenceless, but his inconsistencies and irrationalities (in what is, 
after all, an ostensibly argumentative book) can be detected by anyone 
with an eye for logic. 

Such ‘ interpretations,’ such ‘ significances,’ as the ‘ serious 
dilettante ’ finds hold no real interest for musicians. Beethoven was 
a musician. The ‘ meaning’ his music has as music, for musicians, 
is what is important and worth attempting to define. 

From Sullivan one turns hopefully to Newman. The latter’s The 
Unconscious Beethoven purports to investigate the elements of 
Beethoven’s musical ‘ make-up,’ as comprising the simple and 
unchanging elements of his style. Unfortunately it is a book con- 
siderably below Newman’s brilliant best. The first part—Beethoven 
the man—is excellent, and not particularly relevant to this essay 
except in so far as it rebuts the claims of a J. W. N. Sullivan; but the 
second—the composer—is on the whole disappointing. At just those 
points where reasoned deductions are called for we are offered state- 
ments which masquerade as such but are actually little more than 
arbitrary assumptions. Nor is the book guiltless of contradictions. 

One conclusion for which insufficient evidence is supplied is that 
Beethoven conceived a sonata-movement whole before he conceived 
its detailed ingredients. There is a certain truth behind that; but 
on its face value the statement could mean that Beethoven’s method 
was identical with that of Brahms. Brahms began with the formal 
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shape and then found themes to fill it. Yet no more fundamental dis- 
similarity can be imagined than that between Brahms’s symphonic 
structures and Beethoven’s. What Newman really means, one 
imagines, is that Beethoven conceived each particular movement 
whole; and the words ‘ each »1rticular’ mean that each movement 
was, sa far from according to laid-down formulistic plans, a law unto 
itself, a thing distinct and peculiar. Now nothing could lead to that 
distinction and peculiarity, in the composing process, but the nature 
of the movement's germinating material. In other words, some part 
of its thematic basis was its real, practical, beginning. This is a point 
of supreme importance, although Newman omits any direct mention 
of it (and includes one or two opinions that indirectly would seem to 
contradict it). An actual form, a real shape or design (as opposed 
to the dry, meaningless A-B-bridge-C kind of formula of text-book 
and tradition), to be a concrete thing at all, is inconceivable apart 
from musical subject-matter, however crude and fragmentary. One 
can neither really picture a composer laying down an individual 
ground-plan without any idea of his themes nor yet believe that his 
ground-plan, if laid down early, is not considerably developed and 
changed as his thematic material is polished and filled out. 

This matter of Beethoven’s apparently conceiving a movement 
whole is at the root of the attitude of a man like J. W. N. Sullivan. 
To the non-musician it seems simple to premise that what Beethoven 
started with was an extra-musical idea, a vision of * life ’ or ‘ reality,’ 
or a mood, which dictated the character and form of the movement as 
a whole; and that then he found thematic material to fit both the 
form and the extra-musical foundation. Such a hypothesis is unreal : 
it involves us in invincible theoretic difficulties as to the nature of 
music as well as in absurdities from the point of view of practising 
technique. It is not impossible for a composer to start with the 
intention of expressing a mood, or an experience, or a poetic idea. 
But the points to realise are:—1. That thematic (or some kind of 
purely musical) material necessarily steps in and takes charge at a very 
early stage in the proceedings. 2. That in the final result the musical 
value (which is the only kind of value that matters, or, in fact, really 
exists, in a piece of music) is unaffected by the nature or quality of 
the germinating extra-musical idea. Both of those points are funda- 
mentally true and important. To realise the second all that is needed 
is careful observation of the psychology of musical appreciation and 
a nodding acquaintance with the lives of the composers : to realise the 
first a practical knowledge of the technique of composing is possibly 
necessary. ‘Some kind of purely musical material ’ can be defined 
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as something which is notate-able, and which in fact cannot well be 
recorded (outside its creator’s brain) except in notation. Such a 
definition covers every possible ingredient in a piece of music except 
‘form.’ And ‘ form,’ analytically speaking, is not an ingredient. 
It is, on the one hand, the totality of the ingredients; or, again, an 
aspect of the ingredients, a value arising from their being assembled. 

So far as form is concerned there are, theoretically, three ways of 
composing music. 

_ The first is to start with an abstract formal skeleton (something of 
the text-book A B A kind) and then find music to cover it. The formal 
skeleton is not ‘ form ’; it is a formula, and a very vague and rudi- 
mentary one at that. Music conveys a sense of form only in the actual 
time-experience of a performance, and in that time-experience the 
factors which contribute to the feeling of fine form or the reverse are 
not all reducible to the ‘ formal skeleton.’ On the contrary, the 
same ‘ skeleton’ can have a completely different ‘ form ’-al effect 
according to the melodies, rhythms and harmonies, to put the matter 
crudely, used. Even in the case of the most simply articulated 
little tune, which ostensibly conforms quite rigidly to some abstract 
plan in its dimensions, in its allocation of cadences, half cadences, 
repetitions, the ‘form’ only functions, only comes to life, only 
‘makes sense,’ if the actual notes employed allow it to. When 
J. W. N. Sullivan (defying his major argument) mentioned that 
the secret of musical ‘ logic * and ‘ pleasantness ’ is as yet unplumbed 
he spoke simple truth. The most perfect ground-plan is useless if the 
variations of pitch and rhythm put into it do not ‘ go,’ with it and 
with each other. 

The second method is to start with an opening bar of music and 
proceed by growth, a literal forward-in-time growth, building the form 
with and according to the material. 

The third is to start with one or two musical ideas (or even some 
literary, ‘ programmatic ’ ones), and fit them into a formal scheme 
which is traditional, in fact into the skeleton or formula of the first 
method. 

The supreme examples of the first method are the sonata-movements 
of Haydn and Mozart. The second process is very rare. I only know 
one man whose music seems to have employed it; and there the 
evidence is only internal, and I may be quite misinterpreting it. I 
refer to Sibelius. The third method is found at its worst in Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky. Tchaikovsky notoriously attempted to convey 
varyingly precise literary programmes through ‘ sonata-form,’ whilst 
with Brahms there seems ample indication that some of his ‘ second 
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subjects " were written more or less independently of the ‘ first ’ 
(afterwards being linked to them by what his idolators regard as his 
unparalleled technical skill and formal mastery) and in some cases 
even before the first! 

In practice, of course, all three methods have overlapped and inter- 
mingled in the creative processes of most composers. Really a com- 
poser’s method is not so important as his musical sensibility, parti- 
cularly his realisation of large-scale shape. To a certain small extent 
Beethoven's method coincided with that of Brahms. He too worked 
at themes before he had worked at the bridges preceding them. 
Probably Mozart did too. That the symphonic works of the three are 
so utterly contrasted is due to their utterly contrasting musical 
outlooks and conceptions of * form.’ 


it so happens that in his latest works Beethoven infrequently used 
a formal design corresponding to the orthodox patterns established 
at that time. Instead he was continually striving to evolve new 
shapes, each shape being dependent on the material filling it. But 
even when, as often happened earlier, he did use more or less orthodox 
forms he nevertheless breathed into them the unity, the all-through- 
ness that was his guiding principle. Thus, even if we take the text- 
book ‘ sonata-form,’ a movement by Beethoven within it often 
presents a final aural impression in time comparable to the final visual 
impression in space of a nobly-designed edifice, and one built of 
homogeneous material, whilst a movement by Brahms gives a final 
aural impression of shapelessness and of patchwork. It is thus 
evident that it is not the method or the form alone that 
matters; but the selection and relation of the ingredients, the 
relation of them to each other and to the form they fill. 
Beethoven increasingly realised that it should not be a question of 
ingredients filling a form. Increasingly in his work were form and 
content interdependent and indivisible. How far Brahms and his 
idolators were from that ideal is seen by the fact that we are told, 
ad nauseam, that the finale of his Fourth Symphony is a passacaglia, 
and that it is unified by that technical device, and in fact are given 
to understand that the mere employment of such a given ‘ form ’ 
was, in itself, a virtue! 

W. J. Turner is fond of calling Brahms, in contrast to Beethoven, 
‘ short-breathed.’ Quite an apt metaphor to describe their results, 
but rather misleading in respect of their creative processes. It was 
not so much that Brahms thought in short bits whereas Beethoven 
thought in long bits. It was rather that Brahms was blissfully uncon- 
scious of any aspect of a musical movement other than that of a 
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series of (possibly quite disparate) short thoughts linked neatly 
together, whereas Beethoven, whose thematic ideas were obviously 
quite as short as those of Brahms (often shorter, as a matter of fact), 
was intensely aware that a musical movement should sound like one 
complete thought, however changeful. Brahms, *‘ short-breathed,’ 
could easily become, in an extended work, ‘ long-winded’! Brahms, 
it should be understood, is only singled out for censure because he has 
the reputation of being the one great symphonist following in the 
wake of Beethoven. He was, of course, not alone in his complete 
insensitiveness to real formal values. 


Mozart revolts far less than Brahms does the listener who takes the 
long view of form. One feels he did have some sense of the wholeness 
of a work. But rather than adapting form to content he adapted 
content to form. Broadly speaking, the designs of his symphonies, 
and Haydn’s, are all remarkably alike. That is why the academicians 
were able to abstract from them a text-book formula, called ‘ sonata- 
form.’ It is also why their range was so comparatively limited, why 
not only in design but in subject-matter the so-called ‘ classic ’ 
symphonies and quartets of those two masters were so samely— 
samely, that is, in comparison with the intensely individualised variety 
of Beethoven's maturity. It is also why they were able to write such 
an extremely large quantity. For them the ‘ demon form,’ as it 
tormented Beethoven and Wagner, Franck and Debussy, scarcely 
existed. This is not to belittle their technique, which at its best was 
dazzling indeed. But it was devoted only to covering with flesh a 
predetermined formal skeleton. So far as form went it was merely 
technique, and not creation. The creative parts, their actual ideas, 
were carefully chosen and manipulated with the formal formula in 
view, and doubtless many were discarded as still-born until the 
composers’ brains became so inured to the technique and the formula 
that they almost automatically produced the right type. 


It does not seem to me possible for anyone in touch with reality to 
deny that, just as a salient fact of Joseph Conrad's literary life was 
simply his being a ‘ foreigner’ to the language in which he wrote, 
so the most important single item in Beethoven’s musical life was the 
deafness which occupied the greater part of it. Surprisingly little 
attention has been paid to the influence of that deafness on his creative 
processes. It has too readily been assumed that he possessed to 
perfection the ‘ inner ear ’ ascribed to most musicians. We are given 
to understand that whatever notes he saw on paper he heard mentally, 
and that whatever he heard mentally (or, before he was too deaf, 
actually) he could mentally see on paper. There is plenty of evidence 
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that although, of course, he possessed that faculty to a great extent, 
it was a good deal more limited than most theorists would suggest. 
One can hardly believe that he would have assailed our ears so harshly 
and clumsily in his later piano sonatas as in fact he here and there did 
if he had been able to hear, physically, actually, those sonatas played. 
Nor would he have made such a miscalculation of that modulation 
back to flats in the first movement of the AD sonata, op. 110 (bar 78). 
One could multiply examples, all demonstrating that it is extremely 
unlikely that Beethoven's inner hearing of what he wrote was an 
accurate mirror of the physical effect. 

It would be difficult to name a major composer who was less of a 
harmonic innovator than Beethoven. Such harmonic surprises as his 
works do contain are mostly either contrapuntal by-products or vivid, 
almost pictorial, isolated effects (e.g., the ‘ false’ entry of the horns 
in the ‘ Eroica ’), or else sheer bunglings (as already mentioned). He 
did nothing, less than nothing, to extend the chordal vocabulary or 
the elasticity of key and scale. That is natural. It is difficult to 
conceive a deaf man, however perfect his mental ear, being a harmonic 
innovator. The ‘ inner ear ’ is only an exceptionally distinct memory 
of sounds which have been actually heard. It cannot register and 
analyse unheard sounds (i.e., sounds a harmonic innovator would 
seek), although the intellect might vaguely imagine them. 

Yet Beethoven was such an out-and-out revolutionary in his artistic 
personality that it is difficult to believe that he would not have been a 
harmonic innovator with the best of them if physical circumstances 
had not precluded his ever travelling in that direction. Actually his 
music is outstandingly simple, conservative, restricted, in its purely 
harmonic aspect. 

We may observe that in his sketch books, in all the evidence of his 
almost uniquely painstaking composing methods, harmony plays a 
subsidiary and largely conventional réle. What he polished. and 
polished was the melos—and the design. It is obvious that in matters 
of rhythm and melody the mental ear has none of the limitations 
involved by harmony. 

It is recorded of him that he noted down ideas for his work in words. 
Now it is manifestly impracticable so far as either harmony or rhythm 
is concerned to put down in words more than a few rudimentary nuclei. 
A melody can be put into words by the aid of tonic sol-fa, or some 
such system, but no one in his senses (and Beethoven was musically 
very much in his senses, however he may have been otherwise) would 
use that method when the far faster and simpler staff-notation 
was available. What, then, is it in music that can be readily recorded 
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in words? Large-scale form. Given a few however unpolished frag- 
ments of musical subject-matter, a man can conceivably work out in 
words quite a coherent formal draft of a complete movement. More 
likely still, he can, whilst working from point to point in his actual 
composition, jot down ideas of treatment and arrangement that occur 
to him. Such jottings down may be done to save time—i.e., to 
preserve the idea before it has time to get lost in the perhaps lengthy 
process of realising it in notes (wherein all the other factors would 
have to be worked out too), or else they may be the result of reflections 
made away from the study, the table, the piano, the musical manu- 
script, the sort of ideas which, if they happened to be a matter of 
tune or chord-progression or rhythm would be notated but if they 
were matters of arrangement, of form, would be put in words. 

We have, then, in Beethoven a composer of obviously immense 
musical sensibility and vitality, and an originality of which the natural 
outlet was a revolutionary technique but which was partly frustrated 
by his deafness. We see that in respect of harmony, where his 
deafness was most disabling, he was not a revolutionary at all. We 
see that he became, as the years brought both maturity of artistic 
vision and more complete deafness, increasingly preoccupied with those 
aspects of composition with which his mental ear was competent 
unaided to grapple. And of those aspects we can deduce, by both 
external and internal evidence, that form was of paramount 
importance to him. 

It is becoming increasingly the opinion of the musical world that 
Sibelius is the greatest composer since Beethoven. And this is 
accompanied by the feeling that Sibelius is like Beethoven, and the 
first man to be so. From him seem to come the first utterances that 
can plausibly be considered as direct lineal descendants of that 
amazing and magistral sequence of utterances that we call * third- 
period Beethoven * and which ceased in 1827. What are the concrete 
reasons for this? They are :— 

1. That Sibelius’s harmonic vocabulary is on the whole 
exceptionally restrained, simple, conservative and sparing. 

2. That he often seems as careless of placating the ear as 
Beethoven at his deafest. 

3. That his ‘form’ and ‘ content’ are, indeed, utterly 
indivisible—and technically speaking his ‘ forms ’ as unorthodox 
as his ‘ materials ’ are, quite often, the reverse. 

4. That his symphonic movements have a unity, an emotional 
grip, an all-through sweep, unapproached by any other but 
Beethoven. 
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Does this not give us the clue to Beethoven's own essential 
strength? It seems to me that above and beyond his obvious primary 
musical gifts there came to light in Beethoven an architectural vision 
that had been unimagined before his day. Whether or not it was 
owing to his deafness that his creative energy became so concentrated 
in that direction, the fact remains that the formal achievements of 
his maturity were utterly unlike anything written before, and were 
far better than anything before (and most since) in their continuity, 
their wholeness, their all-through curve and drive. 

Probably a good many people in whose way his music comes never 
realise this aspect of it. So unprecedented was his unification of the 
sonata-movement and so without offspring (until Sibelius came to the 
surface at the turn of the century—just one hundred years after 
Beethoven) that it is still to a great extent a strange, ungrasped, 
uninvestigated, phenomenon. 


The point to bear in mind is that it is perfectly possible for a 
listener familiar with, say, Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, Wagner, 
Schubert, Debussy, the Russians—it is perfectly possible for a listener 
of all-round experience and catholic enthusiasm to remain absolutely 
unconscious of the formal principle embodied in the best work of 
Beethoven and Sibelius and so often violated in the best work of the 
others. It is just an attitude to music, an attitude to listening, that 
may never occur to him. 

Unity, variety in unity, smoothness of transition, and so on, are, 
of course, familiar terms. But we have only to remember that 
Brahms, for example, has been held up as a great master of a formal 
technique with which those terms are freely associated to realise that 
their meanings are not necessarily the same for or’ musician as they 
are for another. It was Wagner who said that the art of composing 
is the art of transition. Wagner ardently admired Beethoven's 
music, and possibly when he made that pronouncement he had in 
mind the particular aspect of the transition problem that the formal 
ideas of Beethoven revealed. And Wagner himself did wonderful 
things in the sphere of formal technique. But his operatic medium, 
in itself, precluded his ever following the actual trail blazed by 
Beethoven, and his greatest formal achievements are really in a quite 
different direction, just as his actual method and idiom and texture are 
utterly different. We have, thus, the spectacle of one of the first great 
Beethovenians producing himself compositions which Beethoven might 
have abhorred. 

But the profound ignorance of Beethoven's real significance in the 
history of musical expression and technique can best be grasped by 
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contemplating the fact that the four symphonies of Brahms were for 
many years in many quarters regarded as the legitimate descendants 
of Beethoven’s nine, Brahms’s genius as the natural and splendid 
extension of Beethoven’s. We are only just beginning to emerge from 
that era. It is gradually being perceived that no two kinds of music 
could well be more dissimilar, lock, stock and barrel, than Brahms’s 
and Beethoven's. But it is extremely doubtful whether the recogni- 
tion of that fact includes very generally yet a recognition of the fact 
that Brahms, so often called a master of symphonic structure, was 
simply unaware of what ‘ structure ’ meant to a Beethoven, and that 
that unawareness was, in truth, a grave defect in his musical 
sensibility. 

The spectacle of the cultivation by subsequent composers of certain 
supposed formal principles of Beethoven’s work is a matter for 
laughter and tears. Beethoven is credited with revolutionising the 
* development-section ’ of a sonata-movement. Look at the arbitrary 
and meaningless torturings of themes into transformations both 
wonderful and weird that men like Brahms on the one hand and many 
of our own contemporaries on the other have perpetrated in the sacred 
name of development! Ludicrous extremes, the principle having 
become utterly dessicated, and divorced from its original meaning and 
purpose, are to be seen in the use of the same series of pitch-relations 
(with different tempo, harmonies and rhythm) for the openings of the 
middle two movements of Elgar’s First Symphony, and in the Piano 
Quintet by Eugéne Goossens, where every theme throughout the work 
is, I believe, a more or less close variant of the opening short series 
of notes! The ‘ development ’ idea, supposed to be founded on 
Beethoven, and the ‘ cyclic ’ idea, associated with but not originated 
by Franck, have been the outstanding fallacies of the past hundred 
years of music. Both of them are formal conceptions, and both have 
provided, in the hands of obtuse and insensitive composers, object- 
lessons galore in the meaninglessness of formal concepts apart from their 
embodiment in living and congruous subject-matter. Even so gifted 
a giant as Berlioz was capable of pitchforking the main theme of the 
first movement of the ‘ Fantastique’ into all the succeeding move- 
ments (not to mention ‘ Lélio’), and his intention was manifestly 
to unify the work musically as well as to illustrate his ‘ programme.’ 
Actually the irruptions of that theme have an effect the exact reverse 
of unifying. They are abominable interferences with an otherwise 
masterly organic continuity. Only the rather happy transformation 
used in the ‘ Ball ’ movement is successful. 


It may, for many listeners and students, need a Sibelius to awaken 
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them to the real meaning of Beethoven. Once that awakening has 
come it must be conceded that some of the lustre of Brahms or Wagner 
or Haydn will be for ever lost. One hesitates about Mozart. He at 
his best had an effortless ease of transition—often, indeed, a magic 
touch—and a smooth, inevitable, exhilarating continuity. But it 
must surely be granted that, even so, his easy, masterly, technical 
all-throughness is very different from the drive, the ‘ emotional 
grip’ of such a work as the ‘ Egmont’ overture or the Seventh 
Symphony. Beethoven himself could exhibit, on occasion, the 
Mozartian technical fluency. Not only in early works, but in the 
perfectly mature Eighth Symphony. That is usually regarded as a 
light work ; and light-hearted, as music, it manifestly is : nevertheless 
it is an authentic example of the unparalleled Beethovenian integrity. 
Once one has become alive to the formal conception which Brahms, 
with many other men, seems to have died without ever having dreamt 
of, the inevitability of a ‘ second subject ’ in Beethoven's best work 
is something which, as they say, has to be heard to be believed. 

But more important, perhaps, than such an extra cream of delight 
in his obvious assets is the effect that the new angle on form has on 
our attitude to his weaknesses, or what we have previously regarded 
as his weaknesses. It has already been noted that Beethoven's 
harmony was, at best, conservative and plain and, at worst, dull or 
even botched. Also that, as his deafness waxed, he became 
increasingly prone to harsh textures and ineffective (or at any rate 
uningratiating) * lay-outs.’ On the other hand, his melos, though it 
occupied so large a share of his attention, rarely (perhaps ipso facto) 
contained the beauty, the irresistible charm and spontaneity that is 
found to profusion in the works of a born melodist like Schubert or 
even Mozart. If one were to name all the best melodies (as such) one 
could think of, not very many would be by Beethoven. 

Dull, uneventful, or even harsh harmony. A texture apparently 
careless of aural effect by its frequent ugliness and sheer bad work- 
manship (Beethoven's orchestration and his piano-writing abound 
equally with ‘ misfires ’ and impracticabilities, so that conductors can 
only solve—to an extent—the problem of the former by occasional 
re-orchestration whilst even the most superb pianists fail to make the 
sonatas sound like genuine or even tolerable piano music). Melodies 
not often striking or beautiful in themselves. Is it to be marvelled 
at that many young musicians are in the main repelled or, at least, 
left indifferent? It is easy, in a certain frame of mind, to be quite 
revolted at the declamatory, dramatic methods that Beethoven used 
so abundantly in his ‘ middle period,’ and at the boring harmony and 
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conventional decorations by which they are accompanied there. A 


sensitive musician, with an ear for melodic beauty, for harmonic 
colour, and a leaning towards restraint and subtlety, can find himself 
detesting such works as the Fifth Symphony, the “Appassionata ’ 
sonata, the ‘ Emperor’ concerto. And the very popularity of such 
works with a section of the public which is palpably the least musical 
only consolidates his antagonism. 

It is hard to believe that a ‘ man in the street ’ who enthuses about 
certain pieces of middle and early Beethoven does not do so largely 
on account of just those qualities which are definitely defects from the 
musical connoisseur’s point of view. It is, in any case, significant that 
we do not find the ‘ man in the street ’ raving about the late quartets, 
or the Mass in D, or the Ninth Symphony. 


Beethoven wrote a great deal of music. Some of it was perfunctory ; 
a good deal was stereotyped (early) or experimental (late). Much, 
then, of his output is not wholly admirable ; and, in my opinion, some : 
of his most popular works come under that clause. On the other hand, 
even his best work contains those initially forbidding aspects, parti- 
cularly to a musician of to-day who is familiar with the harmonic and 
textural developments and refinements of the past seventy years. 
Beautiful sounds are to be found in Beethoven, especially in the string 
quartets : lovely tunes there are, but not many of them : soul-subduing 
harmonic tendernesses do occur (e.g., in the A major section of the 
second movement of the Seventh Symphony): there are even simple 
charms like the second movement of the Eighth Symphony. But 
the great, the unique, * quality in Beethoven's essential genius is a 
matter of form, of unified grip and urgent continuity of feeling. That 
is what he achieved as no other man ever dreamt of doing. It is the 
last aspect of his work to make its appeal. Particularly in the case 
of a listener who has a smattering of musical knowledge and taste— 
in the case, that is, of the average musical student—all-throughness 
is the last aspect of a piece of music that the ear and brain, left to 
themselves, attend to. Moreover, it is an aspect which even explains 
features which otherwise are boring or irritating. It is possible, taking 
a work piecemeal, to find nothing particularly attractive and much 
that is positively distasteful, whereas once the all-through attitude is 
adopted everything falls into place, and a moving and overwhelming 


musical experience attends each hearing of the work. The overtures : 
‘ Egmont ’ and ‘ Leonora No. 8’ are particularly apt examples. : 


That is the paramount secret of Beethoven. That is the solution 
of the enigma. Musicians regard him, standing high among the 
handful of really great figures in music. They regard, that is to say, 
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his output, all that is worthy in it, lumped together as a kind of entity 
which is, for their purposes, ‘ Beethoven.’ That is ‘ Beethoven's ’ 
clearest and most essential ‘ meaning.’ 


Rates W. Woon. 
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JEAN CARTAN 


Beauty, truth and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity. 
—Shakespeare. 


Jean Carran was born at Nancy, France, December 1, 1906. In the 
amazing amount of inspired work he produced, his short life parallels 
that of the American composer, Charles Griffes. 

At the time of Jean Cartan’s birth, there was nothing to suggest 
the possibility of his following an artistic career, or that he might be 
artistically predisposed. On both sides, he belonged to a university 
family of Dauphinoise origin. His father, Elie Cartan, a renowned 
mathematician and Einstein's collaborator, is professor at the Univer- 
sity of Paris and Member of the French Institute. 

Until the age of twelve, Jean Cartan took only a passing interest 
in music, if indeed he noticed it at all. It was not until the age of 
fourteen that his musical talent disclosed itself. One day, he 
abruptly announced to his parents his wish to become a composer, 
and, all but incredible fact in the annals of music, his parents did 
not object! Instead of throwing up their hands in horror, as the 
families of most composers are said to have done, instead of trying to 
prevent him from following his musical bent, young Cartan’s father 
and mother not only encouraged him morally, but gave him every 
material assistance to realise his ambition, seeing to it that he studied 
under the best possible conditions and with the best masters. 

Knowing that his family approved his choice, Jean Cartan 
impatiently looked forward to the time when, his college course 
finished, he could devote himself entirely to music. In 1921, at the 
age of fifteen, and while still working towards his bachelor’s degree 
at the Lycée of Versailles, he began the study of harmony at the 
Paris Conservatory, under Samuel Rousseau. Everything seemed to 
go as he desired. He easily obtained his Baccalaureate, was excused 
from further collegiate work, and continued to make rapid progress 
in harmony. But an attack of pleurisy undermined his health and 
completely altered his life. Successive relapses obliged him to go 
frequently to the mountains for rest. His illness, however, never 
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diminished his musical activity, and he began work on his first com- 
positions in 1925. In 1926 he won the first prize in harmony at the 
Paris Conservatory. In 1927 he entered Widor's class in fugue, in 
1928 Paul Dukas’ class in composition. The moment Jean Cartan 
commenced to compose, he ceased to be a mere pupil. His musical 
evolution acquired fine momentum and he wrote compositions whose 
personal style quite enchanted the Parisian public. 

Like all young musicians, Cartan came under a number of ‘ in- 
fluences.’ For a time, Debussy fascinated him, and a magical 
memory for him was his first hearing of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ’ in 
1922. He also felt the touch of Ravel and Stravinsky, but their effect 
on his work, like Debussy’s, was only transitory, hence inconsequential. 
At twenty-three, epoch of the ‘ Three Songs on Poems by Villon,’ 
Jean Cartan had already completely thrown off the attraction of other 
masters. From thenceforward he stood on his own feet. 

The only musician who really had a spiritual affinity with Jean 
Cartan was Albert Roussel. Their contact was not a case of a senior 
artist influencing a junior confrére, neither was it a filiation, but a 
rare oneness of temperament and esthetic nature which would have 
manifested itself even if the two had never met. Although, however, 
Roussel and Cartan belong to the same spiritual family, their 
musical development is diametrically different. Each has a distinctive 
technique and an individualiy expressed artistic substance. This Albert 
Roussel understood, and treated Jean Cartan with the affectionate 
comprehension of a grown-up brother. To look for a Roussel 
‘ influence ” in Cartan’s music would be so much labour lost, for 
none is there. 

Jean Cartan appeared for the last time in public at the Oxford 
Festival in 1981, which he attended for the performance of his 
Sonatina for flute and clarinet. Returning to Paris, his declining 
health forced him to go to the country for rest and recuperation. His 
condition did not improve and never, during eight months of cruel 
suffering, did he utter a word of complaint. He died, on March 26, 
1932, in his twenty-sixth year. A cloud over his last days was the 
thought that his overture te Paul Claudel’s * L’Ours et la Lune’ 
must remain unfinished and that his project of a score to Claudel’s 
‘ Christophe Colomb,’ and a Concerto for orchestra which he called 
‘ Hymn to the Earth,’ must forever remain unachieved. 


After the completion of the first part of his Second String Quartet, 
he significantly wrote: ‘I have won for music new parts of myself, 
which until then kept themselves outside my work. Now they come 
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and participate in it of their own accord without the slightest effort.’ 
This simple confession elucidates Jean Cartan perfectly, for he and his 
music are inseparable. His life was a gradual, continuous penetrating 
of the soul of music. His works are a monument to a deeply-felt 
existence, and rich in the discovery of inward treasure, they take their 
place among the purest jewels of contemporaneous French art. What 
Keats is to the literature of England, and Giorgione to the painting 
of Italy, Jean Cartan is to the music of France. Three enchanters, 
‘ untimely plucked, soon faded,’ they gave a message of marvellous 
grace to the world they loved but knew so short a time. 

Jean Cartan began active composition in 1925. An unpublished 
‘ Twenty-Second Psalm ’ for tenor and piano and a Sonatina for piano, 
were his first essays. In these pieces, as well as the Sextet for piano 
and wind instruments written in 1926, the salient characteristics of 
Cartan’s talent are already disclosed: independence, ruddiness, 
brilliancy, poetic imagination. It was not, however, until the ‘ Five 
Poems of Tristan Klingsor,’ for soprano and small orchestra (1926),‘ 
that Jean Cartan produced a composition of absolute musical purity. 
In its genre, the third of these poems, ‘ L’Ibis Mort,’ is a little 
masterpiece of grace and sweetly sad emotion. ‘ Sensation,’ the first 
of ‘ Trois Chants d‘Eté’ for soprano and piano (1927), by Arthur 
Rimbaud, is fully as beautiful, not only giving the impression of 
freshness and tenderness the ‘ Five Poems of Tristan Klingsor ’ give, 
but going beyond them in maturity of expression and perfection in 
the thinking-out process. 

But in spite of their musicianship, these songs did not suffice 
definitely to centre public attention upon their author. A more 
important work, giving the full measure of his gifts, was required. 
This came forth in 1927: the First String Quartet. Dedicated to 
Albert Roussel, it comprises four movements: Animé et énergique, 
Vif et nerveux, Tres lent and Tres animé. The workmanship of the 
first movement is exquisite, incisive, altogether French in its neat 
lucidity. Indeed, the entire quartet is distinctly French, in direct 
line with the French school of the eighteenth century. It has 
elegance, rhythmic precision and an innervating finesse suggestive 
of the subtle art of Watteau. Of the four movements, the third, which 
the composer called ‘ a free fugue on a basso continuo, with a very 
simple and expressive theme,’ sounds the deepest note. Perfectly 


a) J. C., letter to G. G. de M., September 20, 1931. Quotations from 
Jean Cartan’s letters and diary, herein cited and translated into English, 
authorised by M. Henri Cartan, 

(2) There is also a vocal-piano transcription of these songs. 
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balanced, slow and contemplative, throbbing with well-contained 
feeling, it has the nobility of a classical utterance. 


All is melody, not a single chord that is not the result of super- 
imposed melodic lines, somewhat as in Bach. I wanted one theme, 
one idea throughout, all the expression in the music itself. In 
these times, externalities have been over-emphasised, and why seek 
a complicated equilibrium when a simple equilibrium is possible? 
Why contrast a number of ideas, if a single idea in its native 
frankness, has the power to move? Why use harmonics fearing 
that they will not be heard, and sordinos if pure tones are richer 
and more penetrating? From now on, our art should be to know 
what we want and to say it as simply as possible. 


This was the beginning of a new period in Cartan’s development, 
and 1926 to 1932 witnessed the full flowering of his genius. The 
suggestions of Ravel and Stravinsky which occur here and there in 
the First Quartet, completely disappear, and by 1928, free of all 
influences and the works of youth put aside, Jean Cartan comes 
forward fearless and independent. The output of these four years, 
‘ Trois Poémes de Villon,’ for voice and Piano (1928-1929); ‘ Pater,’ 
for soloist, chorus and orchestra (1928-1929) ;) ‘ Hommage a Dante,’ 
for orchestra (1927-1930); Sonatina, for flute and clarinet (1981) ;‘ 
and Second String Quartet (1930-1931), place him in the foremost 
ranks of modern French composers. 

To understand fully Jean Cartan’s contribution to song literature, 
knowledge of his individual conception of that branch of musica! art 
is helpful. To many composers, even some of the greatest, a song 
is merely music grafted on to a poem, the music making more or less 
of an effort to fall in with its spirit. Very ofien the poem is only 
‘words.’ It thus happens that the accompaniments of countless 
songs have a technical value quite apart from and independent of the 
texts they serve. To this method, Jean Cartan’s approach to song is 
a complete antithesis. His power of poetic divination was born of 
his inherent nature, vast general culture and disciplined intelligence. 
Though only a youth, his alert mind seemed to comprise and include 
everything, while his love for beauty, which was not limited to music, 
found exercise wherever beauty was. Interested in all artistic 
phenomena, his knowledge of the literature, painting and architecture 
of France and other countries was sensitive and minute. He gave the 
same studious attention and consideration to the recent developments 
of literature that he devoted to the latest manifestations of music, 


(3) J. C., letter to S. T., July 27, 1927. 
(4) Transcribed for voice and piano, 
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and participate in it of their own accord without the slightest effort.’ 
This simple confession elucidates Jean Cartan perfectly, for he and his 
music are inseparable. His life was a gradual, continuous penetrating 
of the soul of music. His works are a monument to a deeply-felt 
existence, and rich in the discovery of inward treasure, they take their 
place among the purest jewels of contemporaneous French art. What 
Keats is to the literature of England, and Giorgione to the painting 
of Italy, Jean Cartan is to the musie of France. Three enchanters, 
‘untimely plucked, soon faded,’ they gave a message of marvellous 
grace to the world they loved but knew so short a time. 

Jean Cartan began active composition in 1925. An unpublished 
* Twenty-Second Psalm ’ for tenor and piano and a Sonatina for piano, 
were his first essays. In these pieces, as well as the Sextet for piano 
and wind instruments written in 1926, the salient characteristics of 
Cartan’s talent are already disclosed: independence, ruddiness, 
brilliancy, poetic imagination. It was not, however, until the ‘ Five 
Poems of Tristan Klingsor,’ for soprano and small orchestra (1926),‘ 
that Jean Cartan produced a composition of absolute musical purity. 
In its genre, the third of these poems, ‘ L’Ibis Mort,’ is a little 
masterpiece of grace and sweetly sad emotion. ‘ Sensation,’ the first 
of ‘ Trois Chants d‘Eté’ for soprano and piano (1927), by Arthur 
Rimbaud, is fully as beautiful, not only giving the impression of 
freshness and tenderness the ‘ Five Poems of Tristan Klingsor ’ give, 
but going beyond them in maturity of expression and perfection in 
the thinking-out process. 

But in spite of their musicianship, these songs did not suffice 
definitely to centre public attention upon their author. A more 
important work, giving the full measure of his gifts, was required. 
This came forth in 1927: the First String Quartet. Dedicated to 
Albert Roussel, it comprises four movements: Animé et énergique, 
Vif et nerveux, Tres lent and Tres animé. The workmanship of the 
first movement is exquisite, incisive, altogether French in its neat 
lucidity. Indeed, the entire quartet is distinctly French, in direct 
line with the French school of the eighteenth century. It has 
elegance, rhythmic precision and an innervating finesse suggestive 
of the subtle art of Watteau. Of the four movements, the third, which 
the composer called * a free fugue on a basso continuo, with a very 
simple and expressive theme,’ sounds the deepest note. Perfectly 


a) J. C., letter to G. G. de M., September 20, 1931. Quotations from 
Jean Cartan’s letters and diary, herein cited and translated into English, 
authorised by M. Henri Cartan. 

(2) There is also a vocal-piano transcription of these songs. 
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balanced, slow and contemplative, throbbing with well-contained 
feeling, it has the nobility of a classical utterance. 


All is melody, not a single chord that is not the result of super- 
imposed melodic lines, somewhat as in Bach. I wanted one theme, 
one idea throughout, all the expression in the music itself. In 
these times, externalities have been over-emphasised, and why seek 
a complicated equilibrium when a simple equilibrium is possible? 
Why contrast a number of ideas, if a single idea in its native 
frankness, has the power to move? Why use harmonies fearing 
that they will not be heard, and sordinos if pure tones are richer 
and more penetrating? From now on, our art should be to know 
what we want and to say it as simply as possible. 


This was the beginning of a new period in Cartan’s development, 
and 1926 to 1932 witnessed the full flowering of his genius. The 
suggestions of Ravel and Stravinsky which occur here and there in 
the First Quartet, completely disappear, and by 1928, free of all 
influences and the works of youth put aside, Jean Cartan comes 
forward fearless and independent. The output of these four years, 
‘ Trois Poémes de Villon,’ for voice and Piano (1928-1929); ‘ Pater,’ 
for soloist, chorus and orchestra (1928-1929) ;) ‘ Hommage a Dante,’ 
for orchestra (1927-1930) ;) Sonatina, for flute and clarinet (1981) ;“ 
and Second String Quartet (1930-1931), place him in the foremost 
ranks of modern French composers. 

To understand fully Jean Cartan’s contribution to song literature, 
knowledge of his individual conception of that branch of musical art 
is helpful. To many composers, even some of the greatest, a song 
is merely music grafted on to a poem, the music making more or less 
of an effort to fall in with its spirit. Very often the poem is only 
‘words.’ It thus happens that the accompaniments of countless 
songs have a technical value quite apart from and independent of the 
texts they serve. To this method, Jean Cartan’s approach to song is 
a complete antithesis. His power of poetic divination was born of 
his inherent nature, vast general culture and disciplined intelligence. 
Though only a youth, his alert mind seemed to comprise and include 
everything, while his love for beauty, which was not limited to music, 
found exercise wherever beauty was. Interested in all artistic 
phenomena, his knowledge of the literature, painting and architecture 
of France and other countries was sensitive and minute. He gave the 
same studious attention and consideration to the recent developments 
of literature that he devoted to the latest manifestations of music, 


(3) J. C., letter to S. T., July 27, 1927. 
(4) Transcribed for voice and piano. 
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and many of his letters to friends and intellectual acquaintances are 
genuine masterpieces of literary criticism. 


In song-writing, Jean Cartan did not conceive of the composer's 
réle as consisting of the simple writing of a score to words or poetry. 
To his mind, the performance involved the responsibility of bringing 
forth the musical substance which the poem itself, within its heart 
of hearts, might contain. In his songs, he so completely identified 
himself with the spiritual essence of his texts that it were impossible 
now to say, ‘ Here is the work of the poet, here the work of the 
musician!’ Both the text and music are welded into an indissoluble 
perfect whole, the composer and poet mutually co-operating to the 
spiritualisation of each other. This explains Jean Cartan’s rare 
diversity. Comparing, for instance, the ‘ Trois Poémes de Villon’ 
with the ‘ Deux Sonnets de Mallarmé,’ brings to light a striking 
difference between the harsh, cruel beauty of the first, and the fragile, 
tender emotion of the last, though in each set a certain personal 
emanation, the spirit of Jean Cartan, is ever present. 


The first of the Villon poems, ‘ Mort, j’appelle de ta rigueur,’ 
illustrates conclusively the realisation of Cartan’s principle. Here, 
as in all his lyrics, the intercommunion of poem and music is 80 
intimate that, the songs once heard, neither can be thought of 
separate from the other. Cartan never attempted to musicalise a 
poem, except he first loved it intensely, first possessed its very nuance, 
and these are the qualities of mind and affection that made him the 
foremost French song composer of his generation. 

The ‘ Trois Poémes de Francois Villon ’ (1928-1929) were performed 
in public for the first time at the Theatre du Vieux-Colombier, Paris, 
on April 27, 1929, by Suzanne Peignot, soprano, and Jean Cartan at 
the piano. They were immediately successful, and have continued 
to appear on programmes ever since. Instead of regarding these 
pieces in the light of lieder, it were better to look upon them as 
concentrated dramas, so profoundly does the musician espouse the 
passions, joys and sorrows of his author. The piano part heightens 
the substance of the poet’s thought and feeling, a strange atmosphere 
of tragic anguish being created by the masterly use of full, slow 
chords, rich in heart stirring dissonance. The first song, Rondeau, 
palpitates with an almost brutal beauty. Apostrophising death, the 
music expresses an undercurrent of desperate tenderness, restrained 
violence and revolt. The following ‘ Ballade 4 un jeune gentilhomme 
nouvellement marié,’ is longer and more complex. The music 
unrestrainedly keeps company with Villon’s supple inflections, 
declarations and reticences, both enriching and transfiguring them. 
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In contrast, the ‘ Postscript ’ which closes the ballade is quite trans- 
porting in its graveness and fervency. The third poem, like the first 
a rondeau, is Villon’s versified epitaph on himself. Sweet com- 
plainings, cynical banterings and outbursts of abject despair succeed 
each other without transition. An uncommonly extraordinary 
tactfulness was required to unite these diverse elements in a single 
melodic substance, and the melody Jean Cartan wrote to this text is so 
poignantly human that it can only be considered an intense and 
deeply inspired restoration of the inner spirit of the verses. 


The ‘ Deux Sonnets de Mallarmé’ were composed in September, 
1930. Mme. Claire Croiza, soprano, and Jean Cartan, pianist, brought 
them out in Paris, May 8, 1981, at the Ecole Normale. The 
mysterious appeal, intimate poesie and interior lyricism of these 
sonnets, not only exercised a strong fascination over Cartan, but were 
fully expressed by him in his music. Here he is no longer dealing 
with the uncompromising pathos of a Villon, but with the super- 
refined esotericism of a Mallarmé, and the mere fact of having written 
a setting to the first sonnet—one of Mallarmé’s masterpieces—is in 
itself a tour de force. * When Jean Cartan’s songs are heard in 
concert, along with other songs,’ was said apropos of the first hearing 
of the ‘ Deux Sonnets de Mallarmé,’ ‘ Cartan’s are at once recognised 
by a spontaneity that belongs only to him, and by a musical flow, so 
deep-felt and sincere, that, in comparison, other songs seem singularly 
artificial and external.’ The music to the two sonnets has a fluidic 
quality of irresistible charm and loveliness and is exquisitely, daintily 
chiselled. Weird beauty like that of the sonnets cannot be localised, 
and the listener suddenly finds himself enveloped in the radiant 
atmosphere of early summer morning, the grasses and flowers smiling 
through the lingering dews of evening. 


Jean Cartan’s instrumental works cover a period of three years. 
As their author worked on them intermittently their exact dates 
cannot be given. The first part of the ‘ Hommage & Dante,’ for 
example, was written in October, 1930, the second in August, 1928, 
the third in March, 1927. ‘ Hommage a Dante ' consists of a hymn 
surounded by two chorals. Each of these pieces is individual, each 
is practically an independent composition. Despite their generic title, 
they have no direct association with Dante’s overtowering trilogy. 
Such a fellowship of ideas was foreign to Cartan’s thought, and he 
was in the habit of saying that this ‘ Hommage ’ was addressed not 
so much to Dante as to the poet. To no one but the poet could he 
have offered these poignant pages. 


‘ Hommage & Dante,’ however, was not the only title that Cartan 
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considered, neither was it the one that gave him the most satisfaction. 
Like Debussy, who borrowed the title ‘ Prélude & l’aprés-midi d'un 
faune ’ from Mallarmé, Cartan might have taken the name of one of 
Paul Claudel’s poems—say, ‘ Cantique de la Chambre Intérieure,’ 
which fully expressed his thought. Averse to borrowing even so much 
as a literary suggestion, he never deemed it his right ‘ to take the 
good wherever ‘tis found,’ and thus decided upon ‘ Hommage a 
Dante.’ 


Though comparatively short, ‘ Hommage 4 Dante’ has the power and 
shoulder-breadth of a classical conception. The opening choral is 
resplendent with stately brass, and the alternating dissonant chords 
and saccharine phrases in the woodwinds are a performance of 
singular dexterity. The harmony of the hymn for orchestra, like a 
ponderous river gliding over a bed of gold, is conspicuous by splendour 
of colours. The concluding choral is musie reduced to its ultimate 
simplicity, a moving close to a high-minded expression, ‘° 

Jean Cartan knew that the predilection of an anti-formalist—for 
anti-formalist he was from the ground up—for the choral style would 
certainly be questioned and this question he answered in his Diary. 


It is strange [he says] that in moments of greatest disqvietude, 
I should feel the necessity of composing in a rigid, established 
form. May be it is to hide myself more profoundly, I do not 
know! Each of these phrases has the same number of notes, each 
rests on a perfect chord, and from this rigorous accuracy a 
penetrating emotion is here necessary, so that the work 
will musically be sufficient unto itself. Those who hear 
this work will see that I have won the wager, that this 
work is sufficient unto itself and has no further need of me. That 
will be enough, they will not need to ask what there was behind it. 
The thought of lifting the veil will not even suggest itself. A 
beautiful work ought to be so complete and evident that no 
question can be asked. The man behind it is forgotten. If he is 
thought of, it is because the work requires explanation.‘ 


With respect to the Sonatina, for flute and clarinet, Jean Cartan 
wrote, ‘At birth, compositions are like men: some have an easy life 
ahead of them, some a difficult. My Sonatina has every chance.’ 
He spoke truly, for in every sense of the word the Sonatina is a happy 
effort. Cartan took great joy in writing it and the facility of its 
production was the reason of its being. 


The Sonatina was composed in June, 1930, to counteract the fatigue 
(5) To date, ‘ Hommage & Dante’ has not been heard in public. 


(6) J. C., Diary, 
() J. C., letter to 8S. T., January 20, 1931. 
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which the realisation of the first movement of the Second String 
Quartet had caused him. It was played for the first time at Paris, 
at the Ecole Normale, May 4, 1932, by René Le Roy (flute) and 
Gaston Hamelin (clarinet), and performed by them at the Oxford 
Festival of the International Society for Contemporary Music, on 
July 28, 1931. Its success at Oxford, as at Paris, was conclusive. 
‘ With it, fresh air came int> the hall,’ someone said. Indeed, 
freshness is its chief characteristic. Its three movements are 
refreshingly cool and pure, and they spin out with a whimsicalness and 
fantasy that keep the interest keenly alert. The first part is an 
elegantly poised contrapuntal ‘ Pastorale ’; the second is a slow and 
dreamy ‘ Berceuse.’ The ‘ Rondeau,’ or third movement, is rippling 
merriment, full of delightful caprice and contrast. Suddenly the fun 
wisps off into—nothing! Only those who have heard the Sonatina 
can appreciate its graceful style and witty contours, its gossamery 
counterpoint, breezy lightness and delicious, sportive humour. If, 
in a work like ‘ Hommage & Dante,’ Jean Cartan expressed deep, 
gripping emotion, he could also enjoy the cheer of a light-veined flute 
and clarinet Sonatina. His humour has no rapport with what 
is generally known as the classical esprit francais; it is something 
more fanciful, tangible and juvenescently joyous. In the ‘ Chapeau 
pointu,’ one of the Tristan Klingsor poems, Cartan’s restrained 
drolleries began to crop out; in the Sonatina for flute and clarinet, 
they are full-fledged. 

The Second String Quartet, which was played for the first time in 
public by the Pro Arte Quartet, at the Ecole Normale, Paris, 
December 12, 1982, occupies a predominant place in the ensemble of 
Jean Cartan’s instrumental works. His last composition, it was the 
centre of the last two years of his life—years of relentless, implacable 
work to make ‘the score say everything he wanted it to say. Long 
before he had begun the actual composition of the Second Quartet, 
Cartan had earessed the idea of a quartet that should begin and end 
with slow movements. The orchestration of the ‘ Pater ’ claimed his 
time and the Quartet could not be undertaken before March, 1930. 
March to June of the same year was unceasingly devoted to the first 
movement, ‘ Moderé,’ and if he experienced difficulty in writing it, 
it was not for lack of inspiration or technical facility. On the contrary, 
his musical imagination was never more fertile than at this time. A 
pitiless critic where his own work was concerned, he stood in abject 
horror of writing anything that might not be the sum total of 
sincerity, and what he feared was that his technical mastery, a 


mastery so superlative it sometimes attempted to become an ersatz 
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for his spiritual soarings, would make him say things which another 
musician might have said. 


The particular character of this movement [he wrote while 
under the stress of producing it] has led me to eliminate, one 
after the other, all the passages in which the development was 
merely clever, skilful or logical, and to get rid of everything that 
might detract from the spontaneous expression I desire, which can 
be something much more free and personal.(®) 


This critical lucidity vis-a-vis himself, this strergth of will and 
insatiable thirst for sincerity, were the pillars of Cartan’s character, 
and the first movement of the Second Quartet reveals that he achieved 
his object. 

In the moderato, the first movement of the Second Quartet, the four 
instruments expose an undulating melodious theme, which, in spite of 
the counterpoint of the piece, remains a thing of joyous liberty. If not 
in spite of the counterpoint, then because of it, Jean Cartan’s contra- 
puntal style precluding comparison with all other composers. Whereas 
the bulk of modern contrapuntal writing seems to express exertion, 
struggle, and breathless racing, this rarely, if ever, happens in 
Cartan’s music. Instead of relentlessly insisting upon iron-bound 
rhythms, as the vogue in certain quarters has been and is, Cartan 
prefers to transfigure his themes by enveloping them in an atmosphere 
of polyphonic radiance. With what magic touch he illuminates the 
melodie content of the Second Quartet and causes it to glow, while over 
the unobtrusively unfolding counterpoint, he sheds a shroud of placid 
mystery ! 

In the light of his ability to listen to himself—which made him 
almost unique for his time—Cartan’s contrapuntal artistry is obvious. 
He did not write for the eye, but for the ear. To many composers 
counterpoint is mathematical combinations, but Cartan never indulged 
in the contrapuntal style because he wanted exercise, or for the 
purpose of exhibiting his adroitness and erudition. To him contra- 
puntal movement was an exigency of spiritual opening-out, the 
necessity for it was interior and organic. His counterpoint is always 
harmonic and it bears the stamp of necessity without which no 
solidly built and straightly felt art is possible. His counterpoint is 
something that had to be and it could not have been other than it is. 
Thus the strongest characteristic of the first movement of the Second 
Quartet is unquestionably its utter necessity. ‘I do not regret the 
time I have spent in trying to express only myself in these pages,’ 


(8) J. O., letter to S. T., May 8, 1930. 
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the composer wrote. ‘ Sometimes this necessity of forgetting music 
and then completely re-creating it with each new work that one under- 
takes, is a difficult thing to do, though it is always fascinating.’ 

The second movement of the quartet is an energetic, animated 
Allegro con fuoco, in striking contrast to its predecessor. In the same 
proportion that the first movement is subjective and contemplative, 
this Allegro is objective and voluntarily external. It was written in 
a few weeks, and the freedom of its production and evident desire to 
exteriorise, no doubt were the result of the long ripening of the 
* Moderé.’” The brio and complexity of the Allegro con fuoco disarm 
one’s desire to outline it. Succeeding each other with dizzying 
rapidity, the themes mingle, spin, turn and fly about in a whirlpool 
development, the unity of this Allegro proceeding from its solidly 
cemented rhythmic masonry. 


The third movement, which has no title and which, properly 
speaking, is neither an andante nor an allegro, is akin to the ‘ theme 
and variations’ movements of certain Beethoven sonatas. 
Jean Cartan’s original idea was to end off with an adagio, but as the 
quartet progressed, he became convinced that a slow ending is a move- 
ment out of place. He therefore chose a freer, more expansive form 
to express his thought. 


I required more time to ponder this work [he reported] than 
I did to write it. The third part really comprises two distinct 
movements, one a Vif, the other an Adagio, but mixed and fused 
into a particular form. A forte introduction for two instruments, 
preludes the expressive Adagio, made of a single phrase that never 
once deviates from the beginning to the end. The rhythmic Vif 
movement is grafted thereon, evoking for me the tragic sentiment 
that should emanate from the last part of the ‘ Pater."0% The 
first period of this Allegro leads to a variation on the Adagio, more 
involved in scoring; then it starts out again, more developed, this 
time leading to a brief reminder of the introduction, followed by 
a new and very simple variation on the Adagio, which terminates 
the quartet in a calm pianissimo. 

It was a ticklish problem to assure each period of this finale 
its proper swing, and at the same time to maintain the equilibrium 
of the ensemble so that the attention would not for a second be 
lost. I am happy I wrote these pages, so important to me, in an 
entirely free form. I hope that those who listen to them in the least 
sincerely, will find them moving.) 


The ‘ Pater,’ a cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra, on the words 
of the Pater noster, is Jean Cartan’s most important work and one of 


(9) J. C., letter to G. G. le M., August 11, 1930. 
(10) ‘ Pater,’ composed in 1928-29. 
(1) J. C., letter to S. T., June 20, 1931. 
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the purest masterpieces of modern French music. Two whole years, 
1928 and 1929, were given to the composition of this surpassingly 
beautiful composition.“2 The ‘ Pater’ is one of those phenomena 
that spring from sources so deep in the creator’s soul, they seem to 
have been created outside of time, hence the impossibility of placing 
them in a particular moment of the musical evolution of a national 
tradition, or in the system of an artist who has created a ‘ school.’ 
Such productions cannot be touched by the mutations of time, so 
strong are the ties which bind them to that which is eternal in man. 
As there is no artifice, no search after the new, no striving for 
astonishing technical effect, pedants will not find the ‘ Pater * savoury. 
To understand the ‘ Pater,’ technical knowledge and musical sense 
are not sufficient. A living, human heart is required, though it should 
not on that account be supposed that the ‘ Pater’ is a mystical, or 
even in the restricted sense of the word, a religious composition. 
‘ It is not my desire to write a mystic work, but a very human one,’ 
Jean Cartan said, ‘something human, a prayer, so profoundly 
supplicating that it could not possibly be refused.’“*) 


The word prayer which Cartan so frequently employed when 
speaking of the ‘ Pater,’ he defined as, 


not an exterior prayer outside of life, but the prayer of which life 
is the source. Not obligatory prayer or lip service, but the hymn 
that can no longer be restrained. Like the flames of a great fire, 
when the burning branches can no longer retain them, there they 
are, dancing in the light! It is the true human prayer, throbbing 
with life. It is born without being called, and by its very nature 
can do no otherwise than to spring into being when one is too 
happy or too sad. (15) 


For the expression of these ideas and feelings the old, traditional 
orchestra, choked by sonorous richness and encumbered by parasitica] 
timbres, could not be used. What Jean Cartan wanted—and 
obtained—was ‘an orchestra, that should be without artifice, and 
which should sound clear and truthful,’“® and in which there should 
be nothing useless. The grandeur and difficulty of the project boiled 
down to nothing useless, for it was an enterprise of no small magni- 
tude to disembarrass the orchestra of all surcharge which might 
distract the attention or take purity from the melodic line. Cartan 


(12) First performance of the ‘ Pater’ took place on June 11, 1933, at 
the Festival of the International Society for Contemporary Music, at 
Amsterdam. 

(13) J. C., letter to A. T., December 26, 1927. 

(44) J. C., letter to A. T., November, 1927. 

(5) J. C., letter to A. T., December 6, 1927. 

(16) J. C., letter to A. T., December 6, 1927. 
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was also careful not to fall into the opposite error, that of artificially 
employing conventional forms under the pretext of simplicity. 
Unjustifiable simplicity is not a remedy for unjustifiable com- 
plexity. Each is poor, each is naked. I understand simplicity only 
as a voluntary discipline whose purpose is to prevent a work from 
deviating so much as a hair’s breadth from its deeper object, from 
the expressive end which is the reason of its being—discipline 
necessary so that things charming by themselves but useless and 
therefore prejudicial, be not allowed to obscure the soul which a 
beautiful work ought to reveal. 


The ‘ Pater,’ which is scored for soli, mixed chorus and orchestra, 

is divided into three unequal parts. In the first and longer, which 

comprises almost half of the prayer, the orchestral and choral 

developments are rich and numerous and word repetitions are 

frequent. A calm and suppliant theme, serenely exposed against a 

basso continuo, is slowly preluded by the orchestra. From the very 

first note, the presence of a rare soul is felt, and the mysterious intro- 

duction gives a feeling of magic plenitude akin to that of many of the 

works of Bach. The supplication Pater, pater, pater noster, softly 

intoned by the chorus, grows in intensity, mounting to an over- 

powering outcry of pent-up emotion on a final Pater! This titanic 

realisation is followed by a shimmering fugue, or better, a fugal 

development in chromatic style on an inexorable rhythm, on the 

. words Sanctificateur nomen tuum. The fugue cedes to Adveniat 

regnum tuum for tenor solo, prepared by a short orchestral intro- 

duction. To the tenor’s hopeful musings on times to come, the 

different voices are added one by one, until all unite in a canticle on 

future bliss and joy. After the last regnum tuum, a new fugal section 

on Fiat volantas tua is introduced and developed, followed by an 

impressive tenor solo on Fiat, fiat volantas tua. The enthusiasm of the 

song again communicates itself to the chorus who, imbued with a 

sudden ecstasy, give vent to their beatitude in dramatic phrases on 

| an incisive sacred-dance rhythm. The Fiat ends in an overpowering 

orchestral tutti. Jean Cartan did not intend this part to express 

resignation, but passionate love of life, and the classical cadence on 

Sicut in caelo, with its unexpected modulations on the words et in 

terra, and the triumphant onsweep of the movement as a whole bear 

irrefutable testimony to his desire to be human first of all, to his 
ardent attachment to life, the earth and all that dwell thereon. 

The second movement is written for tenor solo and small orchestra. 
The imploring accents of Panem nostrum, panem nostrum da mobis 
hodie, sung by the soloist, are quaintly accompanied by bassoon and 
flute. ‘ Here,’ according to the composer, ‘ a humble, simple, almost 
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peasant atmosphere is required. I so earnestly want the listener to 
sense that the bread spoken of is not symbolical, but the bread of 
flour, the bread that is made with human hands.’"”) The following 
Dimitte nobis debita nostra is irresistibly natural, imperative and 
insistent. A sudden transition effects a return to the Panem, panem 
nostrum, sung by the tenor, not as a repetition, but more tragically 
lyrically, to a fuller, thicker accompaniment than before. Et ne nos 
inducas in tentationem, the tenor phrase which terminates the 
movement, contains a world of entreaty. 


All the resources of chorus and orchestra are employed in the third 
part. The impelling scanning of Libera! Libera !—a great, elemental 
outery—is followed by a dramatic silence. This introduction estab- 
lishes the movement’s fundamental spirit of untamed grief and is 
followed by a vocal trio, which, after expressing sorrow of a more 
philosophical order, gives way to a seething choral expression of turmoil 
and unrest. The waves of tone recede, and a short chorus intro- 
duces a fantastic allegro in D minor which gains the entire orchestra 
and which, in turn, is followed by a rushing orchestral and choral 
fugue. Occasionally, there is a short, unrequited rest. ‘ I want it to 
be felt,’ Jean Cartan wrote, ‘ that in the masses which the chorus 
represent, panic sometimes reigns. Hushed for a brief moment now 
and then, the final calm and quiet are not those of consolation, but 
rather the exhaustion usually attendant upon unbearable suffering and 
which leaves you strengthless.’“® After an abrupt return of the 
commanding Libera! Libera! the chorus joins in a despondent 
mourning over strife and evil: Sed libera, libera nos a malo! The 
words a malo, a malo are repeated woefully, gloomily, like a deadly 
obsession. ‘In my mind,’ the composer explains, ‘ it is not only 
theological wickedness, but everything that works iniquity, everything 
that causes suffering.’“° The last passages of the work are 
‘ agonisingly sweet, fragrant, melodious-—achieved in the silence that 
follows tears. In hushed, almost whispered voice, like a timorous and 
trusting conclusion to an expresion of boundless anguish and torment, 
only one Amen will be said.’ 

The epic beauty of this noble work is not for literary description. 
A masterpiece bright in spiritual resplendency and essential import, it 
transcends the music itself. ‘ My happiness would be to know,’ its 
author wrote, ‘ that this last movement penetrated the same profound 


(7) J. C., letter to A. T., December 26, 1927. 
(8) J. C., letter to 8. T., December 8, 1929. 
as) J. ©.) letter to 8. T., December 26, 1927. 
(20) J. C., letter to A. T., December 26, 1927. 
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depths in the listener as those from which, in my being, it came.’( 
The phrase explains and throws light upon the grandeur of both the 
conception and its materialisation. Exceeding the boundaries of 
musical artisanship, the ‘ Pater’ is the illuminating revelation of a 
large and magnificently human soul. 
GAporrrE. 
InviING SCHWERKE. 


Chronology of Jean Cartan's Works 


1925. Psalm XXII, for tenor and piano, unpobtiones. 

1925. Sonatine, for piano, unpublished. 

1926. Sezxtuor, unpublished. 

1926. Poémes de Tristan Klingsor, for soprano and small orchestra. 
Transcription for soprano and piano, published by Heugel, 
Paris. 


1927. Trois chants d’été, for soprano and piano, published by 
Heugel, Paris. 

1927. First String Quartet (parts and pocket edition), published by 
La Siréne, Paris. 

1927-30. Hommage 4 Dante (parts and transcription for piano solo), 
published by La Siréne, Paris. 

1928-29. Pater, for soli, chorus and orchestra. Transcription for voice 
and piano, published by Senart, Paris. 

1928-29. Trois Poésies de Francois Villon, for soprano voice and piano, 
published es La Siréne, Paris. 


1930. Deux Sonnets de Mallarmé, for soprano voice and piano, 
published by Heugel, Paris. 
1930. Sonatina, for flute and clarinet, parts and transcription for 


piano solo, published by Heugel, Paris. 
1930-31. Second String Quartet, unpublished. 
1931. Overture to ‘ U’Ours et la Lune,’ unfinished. 


(21) J. C., letter to A. T., December 1, 1927. 


AUSTRIAN CURRENCY VALUES AND THEIR 
PURCHASING POWER (1725-1934) 


Fges are now at a rate which was quite unknown in the past: the 
present outlay of the films was something quite unheard of then. But 
there were great or famous composers, opera and concert stars, and 
in their fees and incomes we can follow the changes that time brought ; 
and these follow a different curve from that which is usually accepted. 

The prima donna Faustina Bordoni of Dresden (married name, 
Hasse) had for the season 1725-6 at the Viennese Hoftheater 
12,500 florins (£1,250), then a record. 

Gluck’s salary as Court-composer was 2,000 fl., from 1754 on; 
Mozart's only 800 fl., from 1787; Haydn had from 1790 a pension of 
1,000 fl. from Count Esterhazy; Beethoven had an honorarium of 
4,000 fl. from three aristocratic benefactors from the year 1809, but 
as a result of the State bankruptcy of 1811 this fell to a third of its 
worth. 

The bravura singer Ann Storace (married name, Fisher)—the first 
Susanna in Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’—had a salary of 1,000 Dukats 
(=4,500 fl.) together with lodging and equipage in 1786, and in a single 
concert 4,000 fl., while a similar concert of Mozart’s in Vienna was 
poorly attended and one in Prague brought in only 1,000 fl. 

Mozart received from the firm of Artaria in 1785 for the six quartets 
dedicated to Haydn 100 Dukats, about what was paid for a single 
operatic performance. 

Haydn, who in 1781 had to be content with half the fee for his six 
* Jungfer ’ quartets, received in 1784 for his op. 50 a fee of only 
800 fl., which rose later to 450 fl. For twelve songs he asked in 1781 
80 Dukats, for five short symphonies (‘ overtures’) in 1782 only 
25 Dukats, for three piano trios in 1790 30 Dukats, and in 1792 for 
24 dances one Dukat apiece. 

Rossini and his wife, the singer Colbran, in 1822 had for their 
starring engagement of three months, with free lodging and travelling 
expenses, 1,600 florins C.M. (Conventions-Miinze), while the members 
of the Court opera chorus and orchestra were paid 25 fl. W.W. 
(Wiener Wahrung) for the same time. 

Beethoven in 1806 had from Breitkopf u. Hirtel of Leipzig 600 fl. 
for three quartets and 800 fl. for a piano concerto; but in 1824, after 
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the Austrian inflation, received from Schott of Mainz only 600 fi. for 
the ninth symphony and 1,000 fl. C.M. for the Missa solemnis. 

Schubert had in 1823 from Cappi and Diabelli for the ‘ Wanderer 
Fantasia’ 50 fl. W.W.; in 1827 from the judges of the Technical 
School 100 fl. W.W. for the Deutsche Messe; and in 1828 from 
Probst of Leipzig 60 fil. C.M. for the Ep Trio. 

Paganini received in 1828 for eight concerts a salary of 
20,000 fl. C.M., average amount 2,500 fl., the tickets being from 
2 fl. to 4 fl., a price which Catalani, the world-famous singer, had 
exceeded in 1818 with more than 5 fl. C.M. Also, Beethoven in 1808 
had had 1,800 fl. C.M. for a concert, but in 1824 only 450 fl. W.W.; 
so that Schubert’s solitary concert of his own compositions in 1828 
was well paid at 800 fl., W.W. 


It is with these figures, and such as these, that musical history 
reckons as if they were well-known and readily comparable quantities. 
The opposite is the case, and the ratios now to be given are not to be 
found in any history of Vienna. 


The following were all of equal gold value :— 


100 fi. C.M. 

250 fil. W. W. 

105 fi. Oesterreichische Waehrung. 

210 Kronen. 

302 (present day) Schilling, 40 Groschen, or shortly 
100 fi. C.M.=300 (present) Sch. (about £10). 

But that is only half the truth. The purchasing power of the unit 
has sunk to one-seventh of what it was 150 years ago. That can be 
shown provisionally by some examples on which more light may be 
thrown by the publication under the Rockefeller Foundation of 
Austrian prices and wages for 1934. Here is the budget of a Viennese 
middle-class bachelor for the years 1786, 1804, 1933 :— 


1786. 1804. 1933. 

FI. FI. Sch. 
Room 60 128 650 
Light and firing.. 24 40 115 
Winter clothes . 40 60 100 
Summer clothes 30 40 100 
Best suit 60 80 100 
Underclothes 80 45 150 
Washing = sha ee 10 30 100 
Board .. 180 500 1,900 
Service... 80 44 250 
Sundries = 61 233 260 


525 1,200 8,725(£108) 
The first two cokumns are taken from Pezzl’s Viennese Handbooks ; 
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the third is to be regarded as the estimate of a contemporary. Prices 
altered very little from 1725 to 1785, so that the figures of the first 
column may be taken as valid for the whole of the eighteenth century. 
The middle column shows that prices had doubled in twenty years. 
To this a long period of inflation (1799-1816) contributed, its climax 
being in 1811 when the French were in Vienna, and again at the 
Congress of Vienna (1814) when prices jumped madly up and down. 

After the imtroduction of the ‘ accommodation-coinage ’ 
(Scheingeld) of the W.W. (Viennese currency) the doubling of 
eighteenth century prices was an accomplished fact, so that we can 
take the inflation list of 1804 as approximately correct for 1825. This 
doubling of 1786 by 1826 is supported by a statement of Sealsfield’s. 
Grillparzer had about the year 1820 an income of 1,200 fl. (400 fl. as 
engrosser and 800 fl. as Court theatre-poet, and in this 800 fl. the 
* 100 per cent. addition for Court-theatre functionaries ’ is included). 
Sealsfield says that this income was quite adequate for a Viennese 
bachelor of that time. 

On the basis of our three columns we can now give the value in 
to-day’s Viennese currency and the purchasing power in English 
money of the figures with which this article began :— 


Schilling £ 

Faustina, annual salary id .-. 80,000 2,300 
Gluck, salary ine ... 14,000 400 
Storace, salary, omitting perquisites ... 30,000 870 

concert a ... 28,000 800 
Mozart, quartet op. 10, more than . 3,000 85 
Haydn, 5 symphonies, less than ves 800 23 

After the inflation :— 
The Rossini’s salary... §,600 162 
Beethoven, 9th symphony sep ... 2,100 60 18s. 
Schubert, Wanderer Fantasia ... en 70 2 
Paganini, one concert... ... 8,700 253 15s. 


And to-day? One of the international star-conductors, who of 
course did not then exist, receives for one engagement 15,000 S. 
(£425); a prominent member of the State-opera, annually, 80,000 S. 
(£2,300); and an operetta-king for a successful work, 200,000 8. 
(£5,800). 

Though these figures must be accepted with reserve, we can gather 
from them that the fees of star-singers and composers of the 
eighteenth century were considerably higher than in the Biedermeier 
period, but that our own period resembles the baroque period, or 
even surpasses it. 

Orro Ertcn Devtscu. 
trans. A. H. F.S. 
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GrorGE SanpD, in a letter to the critic Silvestre, once wrote concerning 
Delacroix : * He enjoys and understands music in such a superior way, 
that he would probably have been a great musician if he had not 
chosen to be a great painter.’ George Sand, of course, was no 
authority on matters musical, and it would be no particular tribute 
to Delacroix’s appreciation of music to say that he was vastly her 
superior in this respect. But we have other evidence to show that 
the French painter’s interest in music was not only a part of that 
vast acquired culture which he considered the indispensable equipment 
of the artist, but arose aiso from natural aptitude and irclination. 
Delacroix himself tells us that as a child he astonished his sister's 
teacher by his musical precocity—a recollection evidently gratifying 
to him in later life, for he was in general extremely reticent about his 
childhood. It appears certain that of all ‘ the diverse phases of the 
Beautiful ’ (to quote again from George Sand) to which ‘ his many- 
sided intellect’ gave him access, none save his own art of painting 
lay nearer to his heart and mind than music. 

The Journal of Eugéne Delacroix, begun in 1828, when its author 
was in his early twenties, and continued (with few interruptions) 
up to the year of his death (1863), is our chief source of information 
regarding the great painter’s musical tastes and friendships. Nothing 
could be more erroneous, of course, than to suppose that the artists 
whom the historians have grouped together as ‘ romanticists ’ formed 
an artistic brotherhood with identical views on matters «esthetic and 
a common ideal of art. Certain general tendencies they no doubt 
shared in common (these have become more apparent to us now than 
they were to the artists themselves at the time), but within this broad 
trend there were sharp cleavages of opinion and much mutual mis- 
understanding. To set up Victor Hugo, Berlioz and Delacroix, for 
example, as the ‘ triumvirate of French romanticism,’ is to do violence 
to the personal feelings and sympathies of each of these great artists. 
When a passer-by once addressed Delacroix as ‘ the Victor Hugo of 
painting,’ the artist coldly replied, ‘ Sir, you are mistaken; I am 
a pure classic.” Here, no doubt, the wish was father to the thought ; 
for Delacroix was destined to be torn between the aspirations of a 
classically directed intellect and a romantically inclined temperament. 
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Yet the remark throws a valuable light on Delacroix’s mind, as well 
as on the ‘ affinity’ of the romanticists. Victor Hugo, in turn, had 
no appreciation for the paintings of Delacroix. Neither had Chopin, 
in spite of the close friendship which united him to the artist. And 
if Delacroix admired the music of Chopin, he detested that of Berlioz, 
which to him was merely ‘an appalling noise’ (Ce bruit est 
assommant ; c'est un héroique gachis, he wrote of the ‘ Symphonie 
fantastique 

Delacroix believed that art should be ‘the free expression of 
personal impressions,’ which may certainly be described as a typically 
romantic doctrine. But it is in the interpretation and application of 
this doctrine that individual] divergencies arise, and above all with 
regard to the interpretation of the word ‘ free.’ Delacroix held that 
the artist should free himself from slavish imitation of traditional 
models, from academic formule and fettering rules of procedure ; but 
this was only in order to substitute a stricter discipline, that of the 
synthetizing intellect, the inexorable logic of unity and order, * It 
is the sentiment of unity, and the power of realising this unity in his 
work, that makes the great artist,’ wrote Delacroix in his journal. 


Delacroix’s classical bent is manifested in his musical tastes. The 
composer whom he worshipped above all others was Mozart. Then 
comes Cimarosa, whom he ‘ adores,’ and whose ‘ I] Matrimonio 
segreto ’ represents sheer perfection to him. Haydn he admires, and 
Beethoven also. But with regard to the latter, there are reservations 
on the score of ‘ obscurity’ and ‘ lack of unity.” These reproaches 
are made—not with regard to the Ninth Symphony, if you please 
but with regard to the ‘ Leonora ’ overture! In one of the conversa- 
tions with Chopin which Delacroix recorded in his journal, reference is 
made to the relative merits of Mozart and Beethoven. It appears 
that the latter’s above-mentioned defects are attributed by some to 
a ‘ wilful and somewhat savage originality.’ But Chopin declares 
that these faults arise because Beethoven ‘ turns his back upon the 
eternal principles, which Mozart never does.’ During the same 
conversation, Berlioz is contemptuously dismissed because ‘ he first 
sets down chords, and then fills in the intervening spaces as best 
he may.’ 

Among his contemporaries, Chopin was the only composer whose 
music Delacroix really liked and appreciated. This may partly be 
accounted for by the personal ties of sympathy and friendship which 
united him to the composer; but this was only a predisposing cause, 
and the determining cause undoubtedly lay much deeper than this. 
It is clear that Delacroix perceived in the music of Chopin an under- 
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lying basis of classical order and unity which attracted him towards it. 
It satisfied the demands of both his romantic temperament and his 
classical intellect. We must remember that Delacroix, not being an 
academically trained musician, judged music more or less instinctively, 
and he would thus be more likely to sense the latent undercurrent of 
classicism in Chopin’s music than to be disconcerted by the violation 
of established ‘ rules.’ We know that this undercurrent existed deep 
down in Chopin’s mind. Bach was his musical bible, and he disliked 
all extravagance, excess and disorder. During the course of their 
frequent conversations on music, Delacroix must have been given 
many glimpses into this aspect of his friend’s mind, and these no 
doubt tended to increase his sympathy and understanding. 

One such conversation the painter has recorded in his journal, and 
it is worth quoting at length. The entry is dated April 7, 1849— 
shortly before Chopin’s death. It begins : 


Out with Chopin for a drive in his carriage. He spoke to me 
about music, and that revived his spirits. I asked him what con- 
stituted logic in music. He explained to me the nature of harmony 


and counterpoint; how the fugue is like pure logic in music, and 
that to have a mastery of the fugue is to know the source of all 


reason and of all sequence in music. 


This leads Delacroix to reflect in this vein : 

The fact is that true science is not that which is ordinarily under- 
stood by this word, that is to say, a phase of knowledge different 
from art. No! Science thus viewed, demonstrated by a man like 
Chopin, is art itself. And on the other hand, art is then no longer 
that which the masses believe it to be, that is, a sort of inspira- 
tion which comes from I don’t know where, which proceeds 
haphazardly, and which presents oaly the picturesque exterior of 
things: it is reason itself, adorned by genius, but following a 
course that is necessary and controlled by superior laws. 


It was during the last years of Chopin’s life that Delacroix saw 
him most frequently, going very often to his house, and also meeting 
him at ‘ soirées ’ given by common friends, such as Comtesse Marliani, 
Comtesse Delphine Potocka and George Sand. An entry in 
Delacroix’s journal under date of March 12, 1847, refers to a ‘ soirée 
musicale ' at George Sand’s. ‘ Le bon petit Chopin nous a fait un peu 
de musique,’ he writes with affectionate familiarity. And then he 
adds, ‘ Quel charmant génie!*" These words are like a fresh breeze 
dispelling the phantasmal miasma of legend and hyperbole in which 
countless commentators have enveloped the name of Chopin, 
culminating in the absurd tirades of Heinrich Pudor, Praybyszewski, 


Arno Holz and their fellows. 
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That there was a neurotic strain in both artists cannot be denied. 
Once Chopin confessed to his friend that ‘ l’ennui’ (‘ that insup- 
portable sense of emptiness ’) was his most cruel torment. This is 
not surprising ; what is surprising, all things considered, is the extent 
to which Chopin succeeded in mastering this feeling. It is true that 
at this time the shadow of death was already upon the composer. 
* Mon pauvre grand homme mourant! ’ Delacroix calls him, with a 
mingling of compassion and admiration that contrasts strongly with 
Berlioz’s unkind sneer, ‘ Il se mourait toute sa vie! ’ 


As Delacroix advanced in years, he became more painstaking in 
the compilation of his journal, both as regards style and content. 
This self-consciousness perhaps destroys some of that spontaneous 
quality which is the chief charm of a journal; but on the other hand, 
the journal gains in sustained interest, becoming virtually a series 
of essays on various subjects, instead of a collection of disjointed 
jottings. In 1851, two years after Chopin’s death, Delacroix devoted 
several pages of his journal to an estimate of his friend’s work. He 
begins by assuming that posterity will have for Chopin’s music an 
esteem less light and frivolous than that which is still accorded to it 
at the period in which he writes. 


Future historians of music [he predicts] will reserve a high 
place for the composer who combined such a rare melodic genius 
with such happy and remarkable enlargements of the harmonic 
tissue. His conquests in the realm of music will be more highly 
prized than many a work of more pretentious dimensions. 

One cannot make an intelligent analysis of Chopin’s works 
[he continues} without finding therein beauties of a very high 
order, of an entirely new expression and of a harmonic texture 
as original as it is complete. In his music boldness is always 
justified; the richness and exuberance do not exclude clarity; 
his individuality does not degenerate into the baroque or the 
bizarre; the chasings are never disordered and the wealth of 
ornamentation does not overbalance the elegance of the principal 
lines. His best works abound in combinations of which one can 
truly say that they mark an epoch in the development of musical 
style. Daring, brilliant, seductive, they conceal their profundity 
under so much grace, and their skill under so much charm, that 
one can with difficulty free one’s self from their overpowering spell 
in order to judge them coldly from the point of view of their 
theoretical value ...a value which shall become ever more 
apparent as time goes on. 


Alone for these prophetic words, Delacroix’s musical judgment 
deserves our respect. Yet Delacroix’s final word on Chopin was 
uttered, not in the medium of writing, but in his own medium of 
painting. The portrait of Chopin which he has left us strikes behind 
the elegant exterior which the composer presented to the world and 
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reveals the suffering but courageous soul within. What the painter’s 
brush, wielded by the hand of friendship and genius, produced, is 
more than a likeness: it is a spiritual revelation, akin to that which 
we find in the B flat minor Sonata, in the F minor Fantaisie, in the 
C sharp minor Scherzo and in all those pages where Chopin's genius 
left its deepest and most characteristic imprint. 

For one who was considered a revolutionary in his own art, 
Delacroix may appear to have been singularly conservative in his 
musical tastes, and to have looked backwards rather than forwards. 
* What have the moderns to place beside a Mozart or a Cimarosa? ’ he 
asks, writing in the full heyday of romanticism. Yet his love of music 
stands out in favourable contrast to the utter lack of interest and 
understanding shown by such men as Théophile Gautier, Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, and indeed by the majority of the romanticists. It was 
only with the advent of the symbolists that music really received ite 
due from French artists and men-of-letters. Taking all the factors, 
both those of environment and of individual temperament, into 
consideration, Delacroix appears as a sincere and intelligent lover of 
music. If he could not discern the full significance of all his con- 
temporaries, he more than redeemed himself by his remarkable 
appreciation of Chopin, and it is no small merit to have appraised the 
genius of a contemporary in terms so just that they anticipate in al! 
essential respects the opinion of posterity. 

CHASE. 


Vol, XV. D 
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THE ‘DIALOGO DELLA MUSICA’ OF MESSER 
ANTONIO FRANCESCO DONI 


QO. andate a disputare queste cose fra le scuole, et non quando 
noi pigliamo spasso—l’animo nostro é di darci piacere, e non di 
tener scuola. . . .{ 


A FiTTinc epigraph, this, for the ‘ Dialogo della musica’ of 
Antonio Francesco Doni. His object was not to instruct but to 
entertain, and herein lies the difference between his work and all 
other sixteenth century treatises on music, whether they were in the 
favourite dialogue form or not. We may indeed be grateful, without 
in any way detracting from the merits of those learned and austere 
works, for the dilettantism of the good Antonio Francesco. 


His work has not yet received due appreciation. J.-B. Weckerlin, 
in the Catalogue bibliographique de la biblioth?que du Conservatoire 
national (Paris 1885, p. 96 et seq.) gives, it is true, a short synopsis 
of it, and to this Emil Vogel, in his Bibliothek der gedruckten 
weltlichen Vokalmusik Italiens (II, 386) makes a bare reference. A 
few extracts, also, are given by Riccardo Gandolfi, the historian of 
Florentine music and its glories, in the Annuario del R. Ist. musicale 
di Firenze (1899-1900, p. 18 et seq.). That, as far as I know, is all. 
The entries concerning Doni in the dictionaries of music are incom- 
plete and not always correct, and for this it is no excuse to say that 
he belongs far more to literature than to music. 


That Doni was a remarkable man will appear from a_ short 
description of his life, which I take from Salvatore Bongi’s excellent 
biography, included by Pietro Fanfani in his edition of Doni’s Marmi 
(Florence, 1863). Doni was born in Florence early in 1513. He 
prided himself on the alleged fact that his family was persecuted by 
the Medicis, thus investing his origin with a sort of fictitious 
importance. It is however probable that he was of humble birth, and 
that the Medicis simply refused to have anything to do with him 
because he was a ne’er-do-well. As a young man he entered the 
Monastery dell’ Annunziata under the name of Fra Valerio; but it 
was not long before he ran away from it, and early in 1540 he left his 
native city, probably under compulsion. A nomadic existence now 


(1) Go and discuss these things in the schools and not when we seek enjoy- 
ment; we mean to take our ease, not to teach. 
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began, the temporary stopping places being: Genoa, Alessandria 
(Autumn 1540), Pavia (Carnival 1542), and Milan, where he was the 
guest of Massiminiano Stampa, Marchese di Soncino. Early in 1548 
he arrived at Piacenza, where under pressure from his father he began 
to study law. Here he soon joined a circle of writers, painters, and 
musicians, to which among others belonged the poets Ludovico 
Domenichi, B. Gottifredi, and Luigi Cassola. This cheerful band of 
brothers called themselves the ‘Accademia Ortolana ’ and assumed as 
their device the symbol of the god of gardens, giving themselves up, 
in accordance therewith, to such scandalous practices that the 
‘academy ’ was suppressed at the instigation of the clergy. But 
Doni, who as a member went by the name of ‘ I] Semenza,’ was in his 
element, toying with all the arts: ‘ mi diletto di serivere, .. . 
cantare, sonare e poetizzare,’) he wrote to Bishop Giovio. In 
spite of his discarded cow] he was doubtless not the worst company. 
From Piacenza he paid a six months’ visit to Venice, and it was 
during this period that the ‘ Dialogo della musica,’ to which later 
reference will be made, had its origin. This was one of his first 
writings. 

Early in 1545 he was in Rome—a visit that for some unknown 
reason he passes over in discreet silence ; in his usually copious corre- 
spondence there is a hiatus from November 1544 to September 1545. 
Then he went for about two years to Florence, where in spite of the 
basest flattery he failed to win the favour of Cosimo II. He again 
became a member of an ‘Academy '"—degli Umidi®)—and started a 
small printing establishment, using type made by Girolamo Scotto of 
Venice, who besides much music of value to posterity also printed 
the ‘ Dialogo.’ In this enterprise Doni had no success; the modern 
bibliophile evidently appreciates his publications, which are now rare, 
more than his contemporaries did. By about May, 1547, he was 
back in Rome, and early the following year he returned to Venice, 
where, a literary free-lance like Pietro Aretino, he lived on the 
proceeds of his pen, by flattery and blackmail, and by writing popular 
literature, occasional verse, tales, and comedies. But while 
Pietro Aretino lived in affluence, the lesser Doni was in eternal 
poverty and misery. He became, however, the life and soul of a new 
‘Academy,’ the ‘Pellegrina,’ founded in 1549, and of which he was 
president in 1563. But in 1555 he left Venice owing, as he said, to 
the plague, but more probably on account of a quarrel with the high 
and mighty Aretino, who was not too pleased at having to share with 
Doni his own private Tom Tiddler’s ground—the open-handed court 


(2) 1 amuse myself by writing prose and poetry, by singing and playing. 
(3) ‘ Of the See ones ’; or should it be ‘ degli Umili,’ ‘ of the humble ones ’ ? 
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of Urbino. Doni went to Ancona, and from there to Pesaro and 
Ferrara, returning to Venice for a short stay. Thereafter he retired 
for the rest of his days to Monselice, where, in a tower of the castle, 
he led a sort of grotesque hermit’s life. In July, 1574, he wished to 
dedicate to Henry III of France an epic poem, still in manuscript, in 
celebration of the Victory of Lepanto, but died in the following 
September. 

His publications were numerous, and his attacks on his former 
intimate friends and companions, Pietro Aretino and Lodovico 
Domenichi, have become famous. In 1556 he launched against 
Aretino the pamphlet, Jl Terremoto,” a veritable thesaurus of all 
the abusive words in the Italian language, and notable for its prophecy 
—which was fulfilled—of Aretino’s death that same year. Aretino, 
too great a man to bandy words with his opponent, treated him with 
silent contempt. The worthy Domenichi fared worse, for Doni 
denounced him first to Cardinal Farnese and then to the Inquisition. 
As a result the entirely innocent man was imprisoned and put to the 
torture. Doni’s conduct certainly left much to be desired. Carducci, 
in his history of the literature of the time, describes him and Aretino 
as ‘ la vergogna e non una gloria delle nostre lettere.’ For all that, 
he was a remarkable man, and we get from his many writings a sense 
of freshness and vitality that we look for in vain in those of many 
of his more respectable contemporaries. Musical history has much 
to thank him for. Not only do his letters and many of his other 
writings contain a great dea] of valuable information upon the music 
of his day, but he shows himself also, in his ‘ Libreria,’ to be the 
first musical bibliographer, though his bibliography is unfortunately 
both defective and inaccurate. 


The origin of the ‘ Dialogo della musica ’ may be traced to a some- 
what unworthy scheme of Doni’s. He was a musical amateur of fair 
experience, but disinclined to follow music as his profession. In 1544, 
however, he was forced by poverty to try to obtain a permanent post 
with Catelano Trivulzio, the young Bishop of Piacenza. He saw no 
other means of attaining this end than the exploitation of such 
musical knowledge and ability as he possessed, and he hurriedly wrote 
his * Dialogo ’ and dedicated it to the Prelate. This did not prevent 
him from confessing to Paolo Ugone, who acted as go-between in the 
affair, ‘ che per l’arte musica sentiva solamente un capriccio, assai 
minore. . . . che . . . verso la prattica della lettere."© His efforts 


(4) The earthquake. 

(5) Library. 

(6) Whose love of music was but a whim, not to be compared with his 
literary work. 
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were in vain, however, and he now turned his attention almost entirely 
from music to letters. 

Yet we have Doni’s dilettantism to thank for one of the liveliest 
books on music that have come down to us from the Renaissance. In 
the tales within tales, which since Boceaccio’s Decameron had become 
a stereotyped form for coilections of stories, there is always a group 
of youths and maidens or of * cavaliers’ and ladies, who meet 
together, generally under the presidency of an elected ‘ Queen.’ 
These tales were seldom begun or ended without singing and playing. 
The extent to which the history of music is enriched by the descrip- 
tions of this music-making is very limited, for the majority are as 
vague and inexact, or rather as fantastic and idealised, as the instru- 
ments depicted in contemporary paintings. In Doni, on the contrary, 
everything is accurate and true to life. 

In the ‘ Dialogo’ music takes the place of the usual tales. The 
first half contains only four-part madrigals, and consequently only 
four persons (‘interlocutori’) join in the ‘ conversations.’ The 
second half calls for eight persons : a lady—the ‘ Regina "and seven 
‘ cavaliers,’ the number of voices being here increased to eight. 
Observe the preponderance of male voices: the supremacy of the 
female voice—of the prima donna—does not commence until the 
second half of the century. The madrigal was in its beginnings 
primarily an act of homage to a lady, in which she naturally did not 
take part. 

Some of*the performers in the ‘ Dialogo’ are known to us 
historically. In the first part they are called Michele, Hoste, Bargo, 
and Grullone. Bargo is a poet, a romantic, who, though he has spent 
the whole day dancing with Candida, his lady, enjoys the sympathy of 
the others because he is love-lorn and melancholy. Grullone, who 
is also mentioned in Doni’s Marmi, is addressed by Bargo as 
‘ Musico ’; Michele is either Michele Novarese, whom Doni includes 
in the list of contemporary ‘ Musici compositori ’ at the head of the 
‘ Dialogo,’ or else Doni himself; and Hoste is probably identical with 
l'Hoste da Reggio, of whom we possess a number of books of madrigals 
dating from between 1547 and 1562. Grullone sang the bass parts, 
Michele the alto, and Hoste the ‘ Canto,’ so that the tenor part 
fittingly remained for the poet and lover. No fewer than thirteen 
madrigals were sung, amid much chattering, joking, and telling of 
anecdotes. These were: (1) ‘ Donna per acquetar vostro desire,’ by 
Claudio Veggio, a close friend of Doni’s, the words of which appear 
to have been by Bargo himself; (2) Vincenzo Ruffo’s setting of verses 
from Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso’: ‘Ma di chi debbo lamentarmi 
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ahi lasso,’ republished in Ruffo’s ‘ Primo libro de madrigali cromatici,’ 
1555, and again in Torchi’s Arte musicale in Italia, I, 215; 
(3) ‘ Lassateni morire,’ by Prete Maria Rissio, of whom nothing more 
is known, although Doni speaks highly of his music-loving home in 
Padua ; (4) and (5) Arcadelt’s * S’amante fu giammai ' and his famous 
‘ Il bianco e dolce cigno ’; (6) and (7) two anonymous pieces with an 
adapted text: ‘ Noi v’habbiam donne mille nuov'a dire,’ a ‘ canto 
carnascialesco ’ in madrigal form, and ‘ O conservi d’amor che cosi 
spesso ’; (8) and (9) Girolamo Parabosco’s ‘ Pur converra ch’i miei 
martiri amore ’ and ‘ Giunto m’ha Amor ’—the quatrains of one of 
Petrarch’s sonnets that has been much set; (Girolamo Parabosco of 
Piacenza, poet, composer and organist of St. Mark’s, was a member of 
the Accademia dei Pellegrini and as such was in close contact with 
Doni; he was as versatile as Doni himself, but left behind him a less 
unsavoury reputation, partly perhaps because he died young and 
because his chief interest lay in music). The evening was brought to 
a close with madrigals by two promising youngsters: (10) and (11) 
Paolo Jacopo Palazzo’s ‘ Maledetto sia amor * and Tomaso Bargonio's 
‘Alma mia fiamm’ et donna’; and (12) and (13) Michele-Doni’s * Di 
tre rare eccellence ’ and Claudio Veggio’s ‘ Madonna il mio dolor é 
tant’e tale’; the words of the latter are by Doni, and these he 
reprinted more than once in his Lettere amorose and Rime. 

The following evening the orgy of singing is still greater, possibly 
because the presence of a lady inspires the performers. Fifteen items 
are sung, including a complete sestina, with its six stanzas—one of 
those great cyclic works in which the art of the madrigal reaches its 
zenith : Petrarch’s ‘ A la dole’ombra,’ in the setting of Giacchetto 
Berchem. This time Grullone and Hoste are absent; besides Bargo 
and Michele the following are mentioned: Girolamo Parabosco, 
Perissone Cambio, Claudio Veggio, Lodovico Domenichi the poet, 
whom Doni was later to treat so badly, and Ottavio Landi, another 
poet. The lady was named Selvaggia. 

The programme consisted of: (14) a ‘ madrigalino’ by Nollet, a 
composer represented several times in Verdelot’s books of madrigals : 
‘ $’io potessi mirar quell’occhi belli’; (15) an anonymous piece, 
presumably by Doni himself: ‘ Chiaro leggiadro lume che dal Cielo * ; 
(16) a madrigal of Perissone : ‘ Deh, perché com’é il vostro al nome 
mio,’ the first item of Perissone’s first book of madrigals, 1545; 
(17) Petrarch’s sestina ‘ Nessun visse giammai * in Parabosco’s setting 
(not the same as the five-voice setting of the same text published by 
him two years later); (18) the above-mentioned sestina of Berchem ; 
then, after a six-part song with Latin words (‘ eccone uno per lettere 
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in bus et bas! '), it is Parabosco’s turn again with (19), a madrigal 
‘ Cantai mentre ch’io arsi,’ of which he apparently also wrote the 
words ; (20) an anonymous six-part motet ‘Ave virgo gratiosa,’ which 
seems to have been addressed to a certain Madonna Virginia Salvi 
rather than to the Virgin Mary. The number of voices is now 
increased from six to eight, and they begin with (21) a two-part motet 
of Willaert, ‘ Beatus Bernardus’; (22) a six-part madrigal by 
Claudio Veggio on the same quatrains of Petrarch that had been sung 
in four parts the previous evening, ‘ Giunto m’ha Amor’; (23) a 
two-part motet of Cipriano de Rore ‘ Quis tuos praesul,’ in honour 
of Cardinal Cristophorus Madruz of Trent, who played such an 
important part in the Council of Trent. There followed (24) an eight- 
part madrigal in canon by Claudio Veggio, the words again by Doni; 
(25) a six-part ‘Amorosettg fiore ’ of Arcadelt ; (26) an eight-part song 
‘A tout jamais’ by Giaches Buus, the organist of St. Mark’s, with 
whom Doni was on terms of close friendship; (27) Claudio Veggio’s 
‘ Madonna hor che direte,’ for eight voices, again on very lively words 
by Doni; and finally (28) Domenichi, accompanied by Ottavio Landi 
on the lyre, sang four sonnets in praise of Isabetta Guasca, the music 
of which Doni unfortunately has not given us. Isabetta appears, 
incidentally, to have been one with the * Regina’ Selvaggia; she 
returned thanks gracefully, and repeated the invitation, whereupon 
the company parted without further speechifying.‘” 

To expect from Doni’s * Dialogo’ conversation of a high artistic 
order or any great «esthetic perception is to court disappointment. 
His inventive power only begins to expand when, by flattery of patrons 
or lovely women in his sonnets, letters, etc., he labours to attain his 
life’s object : the making of money. The talk roams without restraint 
over all subjects: music, ‘ modern’ dancing, praise of women, 
criticism of a bad comedy (‘ quella comediaccia del Vischio nella Real 
casa del Illustr. 8. Conte Agostino Landi ’), astrology, anecdotes (how 
two famous musicians, Antonio da Lucca the lutenist and Giovaniacopo 
Buzzino the violist, sent a couple of foolish listeners home with 
fleas in their ears, or the moral story of the virtuous Florentine lady, 
Ifegenia Tornaquinci)—and back again to music. Doni himself 
appears to have realised this undue licence: next time, says one of 
the ‘ interlocutori,’ they will keep a tighter rein on their tongues, and 


(7) The text of the ‘ Dialogo’ is only printed in the Canto part, the music 
alone appearing in the other parts. The consequence is that in most libraries 
only the Canto has been preserved. To the places where this has been 
discovered, as given by Vogel (Bibl. II, 386), is to be added the Riccardiana, 
in Florence. I desire to express my grateful thanks to Professor Vatielli of 
Bologna and Fraulein J. Rosenthal of Florence for information kindly 
furnished by them. 
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‘si ragionerd di gelosia per mezzo d’una musica & l’altra. Et qui 
diremo di varie maniere d’accidente accaduti nella gelosia con lettere 
missive, sonetti, et amori. . . .’® 


There is little criticism of the pieces performed or of their com- 
posers. Of a madrigal of Claudio Veggio it is said that ‘ it could not 
be other than perfect '; of Vincenzo Ruffo: ‘ good wine needs no 
bush; and the master of his craft produces only first-class articles ’ ; 
of Perissone’s madrigal (16):‘6 che bel canto, Perison certamente 
ha preso un modo dolce, fugato, chiaro, et bellissimo,’‘’) a very general 
criticism ; of Berchem’s sestina : ‘ la mi par pur bella questa sestina, 
et una musica buona: m& come pud essere altrimente d'un tal 
musico eccellente . . .’“°; and one particularly successful passage in 
Vincenzo Ruffo’s setting of stanzas from Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ 
‘ } bel passo quello, ond’io non ho mai fine al precipitio mio,’ is singled 
out for praise, the close of the piece being described as * graphic ’ and 
* well wrought.’ 

In no other contemporary treatise should we find musicians 
classified according to their creative abilities: ‘ Ecco poi chi ha 
buona ragione, et cattiv aere et pessima pratica; altri buona pratica, 
et cattiva ragione; aleuni poca musica, gran practica, et gran 
ragione,’“) whence there is no doubt that in music Doni preferred 
inventiveness to great theoretical learning. The evidence he provides 
of the change of taste around 1540, and of the pride that was felt in the 
march of musical progress, is of the utmost value. Ysaac and his Latin 
and Italian songs were still remembered: ‘. . . anche Ysach faceva 
que suoi canti; et era maestro; hora sarebbe scolare & gran pena.’ 
But what is more surprising is that Verdelot and Arcadelt were 
considered out of date, although their collections of madrigals were 
continually being reprinted. ‘ There are people who do not even know 
Verdelot’s ‘* Passera ’’ ’ (this doubtless refers to a setting by Verdelot 
of Petrarch’s sonnet ‘ Passer mai solitario ') ‘ and the man who could 
perform this madrigal was in my day looked upon in astonishment as 


(8) We will make jealousy the theme of our musical entertainment. We will 
reveal how jealousy was caused by letters, sonnets, love-making. . . . 
a e. = certainly hit upon an admirable manner, sweet, fugitive, clear and 

autiful. 

(10) These six lines do seem good to me and their music excellent; but how 
could it be otherwise given so admirable a composer! 

(11) Here are some who reason well but orl no invention are poor 
practitioners, and others who cannot reason yet are good practitioners ; others 
again who have little invention and experience and are very plausible. 

(2) Ysach who was then writing songs was thought a master; to-day he 
would barely be considered a pupil. 
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a second Josquin. . . . Music is at its very zenith. If Josquin were 
to return to life he would cross himself in awe, for he would to-day 
find musicians ‘‘ che imtendono le parole, la musica per ragione, per 
prattica, et fanno dolcissimi concetti, mirabil fughe, ottime inventioni, 
et divinissimo aere ; et son ultimamente perfetti in tutto.’’ °“) Among 
the many ‘ modern’ musicians four were outstanding—their names, 
however, Doni unfortunately omits to tells us, confining himself to 
the statement that their excellence consisted in ‘the fusion of 
invention, workmanship, and harmony into one complete whole ' 
(‘ unire l’inventione et la fuga con l’armonia '). Of Arcadelt he says 
flatly : ‘ Che volete voi fare di tanta musica? Questo é troppo vecchio : 
et a dirvi il vero questi canti turchi, se non son begli, non mi 
quadrano . . .""*) Doni appears to have jocularly christened the 
so-called ‘ a notte nere '“5) madrigals * canti turchi,’ to which it only 
remains to be added that it is just the transition from ‘ alla breve ' to 
what we now call the 4-4 time that distinguishes the ‘ modern’ 
madrigal of 1540. Another distinguishing mark is the increased 
importance laid upon the text, its illustration, as it were. Doni pokes 
fun at singers who content themselves with ‘ sol mi fa re’; ‘ culti- 
vated people,’ he says, ‘ can tell who wrote the words of a madrigal, 
though I have often made music with people who say that *‘ Ragione 
é ben ch’alcuna volta io canti"’ is by Giacchetto Berchem, and 
Lasciare il velo ’’ by L’ Aiolle.’ 

From certain remarks in the second part of the ‘ Dialogo’ it 
appears that eight-part madrigals were then a novelty, a Venetian 
speciality : ‘ questi & otto gli voglio tutti copiare, et mandargli a 
Fiorenza & maestro Mauro, al Moschino, 4 Bartolomeo trombone, et 
& Gianiccho. . . ."°® For Doni, who came from Florence, Milan, 
and Piacenza, acquaintance with musical life in Venice was clearly 
a tremendous experience. He heard chamber music for new com- 
binations of instruments : ‘ una musica di violini, et di stromenti. . . . 
M. Matteo Romano col violino, che sapete como suona divinamente, 
M. Perison qui cantera. . . . M. Paolo Vergelli col fiffero traverso 
eccellente; . . . M. Jacopo, M. Chechin con la viola; . . . il divino 
Antonio da Cornetto, perfettissimo; Jo (Girolamo Parabosco) sonerd 


(3) Who understand words and music practically and logically and compose 
sweet conceits, admirable fugues, excellent inventions and divime airs, being 

rfect in all they do. 
pera) What can you do with all this music? It is too old, and, to speak 
truthfully, these Turkish songs, when they are not beautiful, please me not 
at all. 

(15) Written in black notes. 

(6) 1 want to send these eight-part madrigals to Florence—to Master M., 
to M., to B., and toG.... 
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lo stromento (cembalo); et M. Domenicho Rosetto il liuto. 
M. Francesco Stefani canteré col suo basso mirabile; et M. Battista 
dal Fondaco con il suo cornetto ancora; che lo suona miracolosa- 
mente. . . .'“7 The change from the modest musical conditions at 
Piacenza to the imposingly full and rich musical life of Venice is 
reflected in a few passages in his letters: ‘ al presente io son qui in 
Piacenza, dove . . . oltra che di sonatori, di violini, flauti, et liuti, 
de i quali trovo assai compagnia in casa 8. Marchese Annibal Malvicino, 
et del 8. Guido de la Porta, vi sono bonissimi sonatori di stromenti 
Claudio Veggio, il Brambiglia, et Giuseppe Villano: tanto ch’io 
rimango piu che sottisfatto. Musici in supremo grado, Claudio, 
Paolo Jacopo Pallazzo, et Prete Antonio Francesco Bergoto . . .’® 
(to Giovanni Angelo, the sculptor, 38rd June, 1543). Compare with 
this the tone of his letter of 7th April, 1544, to the Marquis Malvicino : 
‘La Musica, che si fa in casa di V. 8S. di Liuti, di stromenti, di 
Pifferi, di Flauti, di voci, et in casa dell’honorato M. Alessandro 
Colombo é@ dignissima, et quella de i violini del 5. Guido dalla Porta 
mirabile: ma se la S. V. udisse la divinita, ch’io ho gustato con 
l’orecchia dell’intelligenza qui in Vinegia stupirebbe. Ecci una gentil 
donna Polisena Pecorina (consorte d'un cittadino della mia patria) 
tanto virtuosa, e gentile, che non trovo lode si alte, che la com- 
mendino. Io ho udito una sera un concerto di violini, e di voci, 
dov'ella sonava, e cantava in compagna d’altri spiriti eccellenti: il 
maestro perfetto della qual musica era Adriano Villaert di quella sua 
diligente inventione non pid usata da i musici, si unita, si dolce, si 
giusta, si mirabilmente acconcie le parole; ch’io confessai non aver 
saputo, che cosa sia stata armonia ne’miei giorni, salvo in queila 
sera. L’infervorato di questa musica, et l’innamorato di tanta divine 
compositione & un gentil’uomo, uno spirito eccellentissimo pur 
Fiorentino, detto M. Neri Caponi; al qual per mezzo di M. Francesco 
Corboli huomo Reale fui fatto amico; e mercé sua senti, vidi, et udi 
tanta divinita. Questo M. Neri dispensa |’anno le centinaia de ducati 
in tal virtu; et la conserva appresso di se; né se fosse suo padre 


(17) A band of violins and other instruments; M. R. with his violin, which, 
as you know, he plays divinely; P. will sing here.... P. V. with his 
Traverse flute, an excellent player ... J. and C. with the viola, and the 
divine A. de C., absolutely perfect; Jo (G. P.) will play the clavecin and 
D. R. the jute. F. 8. will sing with his admirable bass, and B. dal F. play 
his cornet, which he does miraculously well. 

(18) At present I am here in Piacenza where, besides the violinists, flautists 
and lute players 1 meet frequently at the houses of Marquis A. M. and of 
G. d. lL. P., there are such excellent performers as C. V., B., and G. V.; thus 
1 am more than satisfied. There are also supreme musicians such as C., 
P. J. P., and father A. F. B.... 
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darebbe fuori un canto. . . ."°% The Maecenas of Piacenza must 
have felt very small and provincial after reading this! 
As documentary evidence of the musical culture of Venice the 
‘ Dialogo’ of the disreputable Antonio Francesco Doni deserves our 
attention and our gratitude. 
ALFRED EINSTEIN. 


trans. G. D. H. Pirpecock. 
footnotes F. Bonavta. 


(19) The music of lutes, clavecin, pipes, flutes and voices at your house and 
at A. C.’s is good and the violins at G. d. P.’s are admirable; but if you 
could hear the divine music I listened to with intelligent ear here in Venice, 
you would be astounded. There lives here a gentle lady, P. P., wife to a 
fellow townsman of mine, so courteous and so skilled that I cannot find 
adequate words to praise her. I have heard a concert in which she took part— 
singing and playing—in company with other excellent singers and violinists. 
The composer of that perfect music was Adriano Villaert whose diligent 
invention so well and fittingly allied to the words, so sweet and just, is no 
longer in honour amongst musicians. I never knew before what music was. 
An honourable gentleman of Florence, N. C. is the patron enamoured of this 
music. I was introduced to him by F. C., whose good offices enabled me to 
hear that divine harmony. M. N. spends hundreds of ducats every year; he 
must always have music and could not be parted from it at the bidding of his 
own father. 
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AN AMATEUR’S APOLOGIA 


(By One of Them) 


I am one of those amateurs who are regarded with suspicion by the 
experts and apprehension by their friends. Nevertheless, with a due 
sense of humility, I claim the right to splash about in my own way 
in the sacred pool, even though the professors of swimming may veil 
their eyes at the sight. Luckily, they are not under that compulsion, 
for my uncouth and unorthodox gambols are conducted strictly in 
private. 

I am, in fact, a small boy with a tin trumpet, who gets muchi 
pleasure out of the surprising sounds he manages to get out of it. 
My tin trumpet is a piano, but the principle is the same, and the 
degree of proficiency not very different. Having scrambled through 
most of the great masters, much as a determined eight-year-old 
might scramble through ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ I found myself with a 
certain empirical knowledge of chords and progressions. I never 
learned the names of them (what is the use of names if you know 
the things?) and only picked up a few by accident as I went on. But 
I began to experiment, and I was occasionally pleased with the sounds 
I produced. I remember the delight with which I found out, some 
fifty years ago, the sharp and poised effect of the chord C-F sharp-B, 
with a D in the bass, just before the B dropped to A. There were 
even occasions, I regret to say, when I thought Beethoven had missed 
opportunities—but that was in the 'eighties. In the end I began to 
find my way about. I favoured (if that is the word) the style of 
Mendelssohn, and lay awake at night making up tunes—a dangerous 
habit. In fact, I took to composing, and found it, with all my sense 
of its impudence and futility, one of the purest delights of my life. 

That confession being made, I may appease public indignation by 
stating the conditions under whick my example may be followed, if 
at all. That is, that every scrap of music so written must either be 
consigned to the flames by the writer himself (he usually does that 
as he grows in grace and discrimination), or that they should be so 
burned by definite instructions in his will. It is well to finish them 
to the utmost of one’s ability, for that way lies education and improve- 
ment, and there is no harm in keeping them to look back on some 
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day : sometimes with dismay, sometimes with a queer surprise and 
even envy. They should not, I think, even be shown to friends, unless 
the intimacy is such that the friend can take them and put them in 
the fire. Otherwise he is certain to say something complimentary 
and insincere : all friends but the best are so afraid of hurting one’s 
feelings. Certainly the safest plan, for the writer and the community, 
is to regard all these things as confidential communications: there 
must be some smaller Muses than the august Nine for the encourage- 
ment of amateurs. They should be as private as one’s antics in the 
bath or as the queer things one thinks to oneself as one walks in the 
country. 


The amateur need not be a public nuisance, except, perhaps, in a 
small way, to the man next door. In no sphere of life is it more 
desirable to ‘ keep oneself to oneself.’ Only once have I transgressed, 
and that was when, conscious of my shortcomings and bribed by the 
offer of a musical journal to give opinions on compositions at five 
shillings a time, I submitted one or two small efforts. The mentor 
was kindly and sympathetic, but obviously puzzled. He did not 
understand how, being a complete ignoramus, I could write ‘ such 
good basses.’ He indicated parts as good which seemed to me 
commonplace, and my highest flights (as they seemed to me) were 
quite ignored. He was evidently anxious to shepherd me in the safe 
way of Haydn and Mozart, and commended a Polonaise (I did not 
know it was a Polonaise till he told me) in which I had kept 
sedulously to the earliest style I knew. But he plainly expected the 

a observance of a set of rules which, as I knew quite well, were held 
in not the slightest regard by anyone later than Brahms; and I was 
puzzled, as I still am, by the obvious discrepancy between musical 
theory and practice. It is as if one were taught arithmetic at school, 
to learn, on leaving, that two-and-two had no relation to four. Not 
that I wanted to kick over the traces: I only wanted to know where 
the traces were, and the more I dip into the music of to-day the more 
difficult it seems to find them. Anyhow, I was much obliged to my 
kindly mentor, and on!y wished I could have started life again under 
his tuition. 


That was impossible, and I could not even devote more time to the 
study, for I had other things to do, and only a small margin of leisure. 
It may be objected that I should have given myself to study and 
‘ practice.’ But what is the use of practice (beyond a certain modest 
point) to one who had no desire to astonish, or even to entertain, 
friends? Besides, I argued, there is no more reason why I should 
play ‘ Carnival’ perfectly than why I should recite Shakespeare like 
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Forbes Robertson. I could get the sense of Shakespeare quite well 
without ‘ playing’ him, and in just the same way I could get the 
sense of most of the composers in my repertory. (I admit that the 
argument fails as one comes to the moderns, who compose for one 
another and Mr. Gieseking, and leave the man-in-the-street gasping.) 


So I turned my back to the pool and splashed about in my own 
way. And the point I wish to make is the vast, and even exciting, 
entertainment which I found. No doubt the poet and the artist know 
the feeling, but my own experience is that there is no pleasure so 
satisfying as that of getting one’s ideas into music. That is not the 
right way of putting it, for, after all, the ideas are not ‘ put ’ as they 
come. The difficulty is to treat them with proper honour when they 
arrive, and that is the tragedy of the amateur’s life. He remembers 
how Beethoven built palaces out of scraps, but at the most he can 
only put them together like bricks in the nursery. There is no 
continuity in his inspiration : he is one of the Danaides with her sieve. 
And that worries him, because, though his work is doomed to futility, 
he still wants to do it well and it is horrid to leave an attractive theme 
half-clad, ill-housed, and obviously underfed. It fills one with a 
sense of unworthiness for the least of these mercies, and yet what 
can one do? It is as if a Princess came to the door of one’s hovel 
asking raiment and shelter. One does one’s best, of course. I some- 
times think that the amateurs have to work hardest, for they don’t 
know how to use their tools. If you retort that they should learn, it 
must be remembered that the amateur is precisely the man who 
cannot set himself to master an art. He takes to it for pleasure, 
and it is always so much pleasanter to play Grieg or Scarlatti than to 
drudge at scales, or pore over the forbidding jargon of the harmony 
textbooks. A chord sounds no better because you know the incredible 
name of it; and the study of music is set about with such an array 
of bristling technicalities as to frighten all but men of the sternest 
purpose or those who mean to make a living by it. The rest of us 
can only muddle along, and pick up things as we go. Who of us can 
follow the line of our own choosing? There are so many calls on us 
of self-support, of duty, of money-making, of adventure and self- 
realisation—that the precise formula is always hard to find. Most 
amateurs who can give, say, an hour a day to music would willingly 
give half-a-dozen in that era of spacious leisure which is said to be 
approaching, but doesn’t seem to get appreciably nearer. And even 
that hour, being for his personal satisfaction and not in the interests 
of Technique or Study or any other of the minor deities in the Temple 
of Music, he must be allowed to apportion in any manner he pleases. 
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Why should I be disparaged because I prefer playing Brahms to 
playing Bridge, or studying the form of horses I have never seen and 
shall never see? Though I may be prejudiced, it seems to me there 
are worse hobbies. 

One attraction of the amateur’s life is the pleasure of finding out 
things for oneself. As the player works from one of the masters to 
another he picks up one scrap of knowledge here and another there 
till in the end the pattern works into a certain sense of coherence. 
Speaking with all humility, that seems to me to be the right way of 
education, for there is not that jumble of useless odds and ends 
which one acquires in the more formal curriculum. One realises the 
truth of Samuel Butler’s dictum that a man should not learn anything 
till he has found the need of it in actual life. Every chord, as one 
gets to know it, becomes a familiar friend, and one can go the length 
of taking liberties with it. In spite of all his hideous deficiencies and 
incompetence, I still feel that the amateur’s approach is right, and 
that the true way of learning music is by continuous repercussion with 
the joy of it. 

The amateur should, however, keep a strict account with himself. 
The pleasure of letting one’s fingers ramble over the keys like the 
Lost Chord organist is one to be sparingly indulged in. It is better 
to get your theme and work at it until you get it as near perfection 
as you can manage. It is not all fun—at least, not fun as the outsider 
would understand it. There are probably times when you get sick of 
the thing; when you think, like Charlie Chaplin with the baby, of 
dropping it down the nearest grating and saying no more about it. 
But that seems unnatural, somehow—almost as if the thing were 
alive. You have to a certain extent brought it into existence, and 
you are bound to do something towards its maintenance. Musicians 
are a dumb crowd, but I am sure they could tell queer stories of their 
emotional relations between themselves and their themes. Beethoven 
in particular, for some of his were not very promising brats to begin 
with, though they turned out surprising creatures in the end. 


I find I have not sufficiently stressed the main point—the sheer 
fun of it all. It is like all the games you can think of: like the child 
in the nursery, building castles with his bricks; like the footballer, 
with the ball at his feet, which may presently, though improbably, 
find the goal; like the angler waiting for the bite, which may be a 
trout, or only an eel; like the hunter after the fox; and there are 
themes that have more shyness and elusiveness than any living thing. 
I myself know (or knew in days gone by) no greater recreation than 
to pursue them up hill and down dale, and in the amateur’s way to 
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I cannot preach a crusade, for I imagine a nation of amateurs, each 

me} working at composition as a spiritual exercise, would be worse than a 

— nation of cricketers each striving for his own average. It must not be 
q thought presumptuous for an amateur to use such terms as ‘ joy * and 
} ‘fun.’ If Cleopatra’s passion was of the same stuff as that of 


| 4 bring home a few hairs of the brush. I can only tell an experience : 


the maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chares, 


the pleasure of the humblest bungler does not differ in quality from 
that of the masters. He has only the maximum of anguish to the 
minimum of triumph : that is to say, he pays at a higher rate for his 
pleasure. 

Probably the worst that can be said of the amateur is that it is a 
terrible waste of time, especially if (as on my presumption) there is 
nothing to show for it. I plead guilty. I may have been quite wrong 
from the beginning. It might have been better, from every point 
of view, to spend my time on the masters and get to know them better 
as I could play them better. But one must play the game as one 
sees it. If one is a chess master one sticks to the rigour of the thing : 
if one is not, one amuses oneself. Consider, again, whether it is 
worth while spending time in cultivating a beautiful calligraphy when 
a legible scrawl will do. Who can say that he has made the best of 
the bundle of compromises that life consists of? So I only ask for 
toleration. If I had to begin again I might choose the other way. 
I admit that in the time I have spent at the piano chasing will-o’-the- 
wisps, I might have learned Hindustani and Esperanto and a good 
deal of the higher mathematics, but, like Bunyan’s hero, I repent not. 
I sometimes even wonder whether, if the old fable were true and I j 
a had to account for my days to the Recording Angel, I would not 
rather produce a little sheaf of my halting and cremated fragments 
than many of the things that have filled my public days. At least | 


they are a handful of wild flowers I have plucked with my own hand. 


A. B. A. 
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REGISTER OF BOOKS ON MUSIC 


The following list contains a selection of recent books on music. All prices quoted 
are net, and in the case of foreign books, the price given is that at which the 
cheapest copy can be purchased in the country in which the book is published, 


Aesthetics. Schafke, Rudolf : 
Geschichte der Musikdsthetik in 
Umrissen. pp. xviii. 450. M. Hesse: 
Berlin, 1934. 12.80 M. 

Agricola. Funck, Heinz: Martin 
Aericola. friihprotestantischer 
Schulmusiker. pp. 148. 4. Kallmeyer: 
Wolfenbiittel, 1933. 4M. 


Appreciation. Scholes, P. A.: The 
Listener's Guide to Music. Eighth 
edition. pp. vii. 110. Oxford 
University Press. 19338. 

Bach. Krieger, Erhard: Die 
Spatwerke J. S. Bachs. pp. 33. 
Gadow : Hildburghausen, 1933. 2M. 
[Reprinted from the ‘Zeitschrift fiir 
evangelische Kirchenmusik,’ 1929/30] 

Landshoff, Ludwig: Joh. Seb. Bach, 
die 15 zweistimmigen Inventionen und 
die 15 dreistimmigen Sinfonien, Urtext 
Ausgabe. Revisionsbericht. pp. 104 
Peters: Leipzig, 1933. 8M. 

Macpherson, Stewart : A Commentary 
on the Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues, 
Book 1 .. . of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Novello, 1934. 3/-. 

Parry, C. H. H.: Johann Sebastian 
Bach .. . Revised edition (by 
Emily Daymond)}. pp. xi. 584. 
Putnam. 1934. 6/-. 

Reinhart, Walter: Die Auffithrung 
der Johannes-Passion von J. S. Bach 
und deren Probleme. pp. 90. C. 
Merseburger: Leipzig, 1933. 3.40 M. 

Viersot, Julien: J.-S. Bach. pp. 106. 
pi. 48. Edit. Rieder: Paris, 1934. 
20 fr. (Maitres de la musique ancienne 
et moderne} 

Beethoven. Beethoven, L. van: 
Symphony of Life. Letters, translated 
and prefaced by Ulrich L,. Steindorff. 
pp. 80. US. Library Association. 
1933. 25 cents. 

Heuss, Alfred: Beethoven. Eine 
Charakteristik. Mit einem Vorworte 
zur 2. Auflage. pp. 59.  Litolff: 
Brunswick, 1933. 90 pf 

Belgian Music. Hemel, V. van: 
Voorname Belgische toonkunstenaars uit 
de xvitie, xixe en xx¢ ceouw. Beknopt 
overzicht van hun leven en hunne 


Vol. XV. 


werken. illus. pp. 57. Cupido- 
Uitgave: Antwerp, 1933. 5.50 fr. 

Bibliography. Catalogue of Musicin 
the Liverpool Public Libraries. With 
an introduction by A. K. Holland. 
pp. vi. 374. Libraries, Museums and 
Arts Committee: Liverpool, 1923. 1/-. 

Taut, Kurt: Verzeichnis der in con 
Kulturlandern im Jahre 1933 erschiene- 
nen Biicher und Schriften tiber Musik. 
pp. 77-186. Peters: Leipzig, 1933. 
2M. (Reprinted from the Jahrbuch 
der Musikbibliothek Peters, 1933.] 

Brahms. Hernried, Robert : 
Brahms. pp. 157. Reclam: 
eipzig, 1934 70 pf. ([Reclams 
Universal-Bibliothek. No. 7251/52.) 

Schauffler, R. H.: The Unknown 
Brahms : his life, character and works. 
Based on new material. illus. pp 
xiv. 560. Dodd, Mead & Co: New 
York, 1933. 3.50§. 

Choirs. Edeson, Donald J.S.: The 
Training of Catholic Choirs. A short 
treatise for choirmasters and organists. 
pp. 63. Cary. 1934. 2/6. 

Chopin. Binental, Léopold : Chopin. 
pp. 124. pl. 60. Edit. Rieder: Paris, 
1934. 20fr. [(Maitres de la musique 
ancienne et moderne.) 

Exposition de tableaux, gvravures, 
manuserits, souveniys (1810-1849), 
organisée par la Bibliothéque Polonaise 
sous le patronage du Comité des Fétes 
du centenaire de l’arrivé en France de 
Chopin. Avant-propos de Charles M. 
Widor; introduction de Frangois 
Pulaski. pp. 97. Bibliothéque 
Polonaise; Paris, 1932. 

Volkmann, Hans: Chopin in 
Dresden. Neue Daten zu seiner Lebens- 
und Liebesgeschichte. pp. 61. Dr. 
Giintzsche Stiftung : Dresden ; 
Liepmannssohn: Berlin, 1933. 50 pf. 
{Reprinted from the ‘ Dresdner 
Anzeiger.’) 

Clementi. Levi, Lionello: Cenni 
storico-estetictn sw Musio Clementi. 
pp. 23. Arti grafiche Fruilane: 
Udine, 1933. 

Conducting. Cooper, W. F.: The 
Art of Conducting. A treatise. pp. 78. 
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The Author: 23, Beech Avenue, 
Blackpool, 1933. 3/-. 

Contemporary Music. Lambert, 
Constant: Music Ho! A study of 
music in decline. pp. 342. Faber and 
Faber, 1934. 10/6. 

Bass. Flechsig, Max: 
Spielkultur auf dem Kontrabass. - Det 
Fingersatz und sein Einfluss auf Ton 
und Phrasierung. Betrachtungen. 
pp. 34. C. Merseburger: Leipzig, 1934. 
1.80 M. 

White, A. C.: The Double Bass. 
Edited and revised by F. A. Echlin. 
Novello. 1934. 6/-. 

ulcimer. Rusette, Louie E. de: 
Dulcimer playing for Children. pp. 80. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. 1934. 3/6. 

General. Bruni, Modesto: Fonda- 
menti di cultura musicale generale. 
Armonia, ritmica, forma. pp. xv. 176. 
L. Druetto: Turin, Genoa, 1933. 
13.50 L. 

German Music. Schulte, H.: Die 
Musik, die deutsche, unserem Volke. 
pp. 108. E. Walther: Stuttgart, 1933. 
1.80 M. 

Gluck. laLaurencie, L. de: Gluck : 
Orphée. Etude et analyse musicale, 
pp. 350. P. Mellottée: Paris, 1934. 


Gnecchi. Pratella, F. Balilla: Luci 
ed ombre. Per un musicista italiano 
ignorato in Italia [Vittorio Gnecchi]. 
Con una lettera introduttiva di 
Innocenzo Cappa e con pareri di illustri 
critici. illus. pp. 312. 4. xii. De Santis: 
Rome, 1933. 14 L. 

Gregorian Chant. Ferretti, Paolo M.:; 
Estetica Gregoriana, ossia trattato delle 
forme musicali del canto gregoriano. 
vol. 1. Pontificio Istituto di Musica 
Sacra: Rome, 1934. 

Laroche, T.: Principes traditionels 
d'exécution du chant grégorien, d’aprés 
l’école de Solesmes. pp. xvii. 295. 
Desclée & Cie: Paris, Tournai, Rome, 
1933, 6.25 fr. 

Handel. Flower, Newman: Georg 
Friedrich Handel. Der Mann und 
seine Zeit. Aus dem Englischen 
iibersetzt von Alice Klengel, illus. 
pp. 324. Volksverband der Biicher- 
reunde; Wegweiser-Verlag: Berlin, 
1934. [Issued to members of the 
‘ Volksverband’ only.) 

Harmony. Centemeri, G. L.: 
Trattato di armonia, informato all’ 
acustica, alla logica, al gusto. pp. 199. 
Musica sacra: Milan, 1933. 20 L. 

Piston, W.: Principles of Harmonic 
Analysis. pp. vi. 89. E. C. Schirmer 
Music Co.; Boston, 1933. 

Haydn. Joseph Haydn. Katalog 
der Gedachtnisausstellung in Eisenstadt 


1932 zur Feier der 200-jahrigen 
Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages. illus. 
pp. 16.4. Selbstverlag der Sammlung 

andor Wolf: Eisenstadt, 1932. 

Heidelberg. Baser, Friedrich: Das 
musthalische Heidelberg seit den 
Kurfiirsten. illus. pp. 112. Meister: 
Heidelberg, 1934. 3.50 M. 

Hirschbach. Pessenlehner, R.: 
Hermann Hirschbach. Der Kritiker 
und Kiinstler. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Schumannkreises und 
der musikalischen Kritik in der ersten 
HAlfte des XIX. Jahrhunderts. pp. vi. 
471. v. 14 G. Bosse: Regensburg, 
1933. 11M. 

History. Ewen, D.: From Bach to 
Stravinsky. The history of music by 
its foremost critics. pp. xii. 357. 
Norton: New York, 1933. 3.75 &. 

Forns y Quadras, J.: Historia de la 
musica. Tom.2. Siglos XVI al XX. 
illus. pp. 472. Grdaficas Mundial: 
Madrid, 1933. 19.50 ptas. 

Magni-Dufflocgq, E.: Tesi di storia 
della musica. pp.129. Sonzogno: Milan, 
1933. 1.60 L. [Biblioteca del popolo. 
Nos. 73-74.) 

Wolf, J.: Historia de la musica. 
Trad. de Roberto Gerhard. Con un 
estudio critico de la historia de la 
musica espafiola por Higinio Angles. 
pp. 689. Edit. Labor: Barcelona, 1934. 


22 

ymns. Dearmer, Percy: Son s of 
Praise discussed. A handbook to the 
best-known hymns and to others 
recently introduced. With notes on 
the music by Archibald Jacob. 
pp. xxxii. 559. Oxford University 
Press. 1933. 

Kirnberger. Borris, Siegfried : Kirn- 
bergers Leben und Werk und seine 
Bedeutung im Berliner Musikkreis um 
1750. pp.110. pl.11. Barenreiter- 
Verlag: Kassel, 1933. 4.50 M. 

Lechler. Kellner, Altmann: 
Benedikt Lechler. Ein Meister der Musik 
aus der Zeit des Dreissigjahrigen 
Krieges. pp. 64. The Author: 
Kremsmiinster, 1933. [Reprinted from 
the ‘ Jahresberichte des Obergymnas- 
iums der Benediktiner zu Krems- 
miinster.’} 

Liszt. Riisch, Walter: Franz Liszts 
Années de Pélerinage. Beitrage zur 
Geschichte seiner Pers6nlichkeit und 
seines Stiles. pp. 62. Leins & Vescovi: 
Bellinzona, 1934. [A Ziirich disserta- 
tion.]} 

Mather. Jones, Matthew B.: Some 
Bibliographical Notes on Cotton Mather’ s 
‘The accomplished singer.’ pp. 9. 
Boston, 1933. {From the Publications 
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of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, vol. 28.) 

Military Music. Hind, Harold C.: 
The Brass Band. With a foreword by 
Walter Reynolds. pp. viii. 113. 
Hawkes & Son, 1934. 5/-. 

Miscellaneous. Forsyth, C.: 

Clashpans. Five-line staves on 
matters musical. pp. 96. Cornwall 
Press: New York, 1933. 
Musicology. L’Opera compiuta dall’ 
Associazione dei Musicologi italiani 
nel 1. venticinquennio della sua vita 
1908-1933. Relazione. pp. 18. Tip. 
A. Giannini: Napoli, 1933. 

Studien Musikwissenschaft. 
Bd. 20. pp. 26. Universal-Ed.: 
Vienna, 1938. 3M. [Denkmialer der 
Tonkunst in Osterreich. Beihefte.] 

Notation. Wilson, W.: Improved 
Notation for Music. illus. pp. 16. 
The Author: 2, Huntly St., Edinburgh, 
1933. 

Wilson, W.: New Fingering Notation 
for Keyboard Music. pp. 16. The 
Author: 2, Huntly St., Edinburgh, 
1933. 

Opera. Graf, Herbert: Das Reper- 
toire der Offentlichen Opern- und Sing- 
spielbtihnen in Berlin seit dem Jahre 
1771. 1. Kochische Gesellschaft 
deutscher Schauspieler (1771-75) und 
Débbelinsches Theater in der Behren- 
strasse (1775-1786). pp. 47. Afa- 
Verlag: Berlin, 1934. 1.80 M. 

Organ. Daniel, Friedrich: Festschrift 
anlasslich dey feierlichen Weihe der 
neuen Orgel in der Alt-Ottakringer 
Pfarrkirche ‘Zur Erhdéhung es 
heiligen Kreuzes’ in Wien am 28. 
Juni 1931, etc. illus. pp. 16. 
Ausschuss fiir Kirchenmusik der kath. 
Aktion an der Pfarrkirche Alt- 
Ottakring: Vienna, 1931. 

Deutscher Organisten-Kalender. In 
Verbindung mit dem Landesverband 
evangelischer Kirchenmusiker in Preus- 
sen, unter Mitwirkung von Fr. Lubrich, 
herausgegeben von Ed. Philipp. Jahrg. 
7, 1934. pp. 89. H. Bredt: Leipzig, 
1938. 1M. 

Frotscher, G.: Geschichte des 
Orgelspiels und der Orgelkomposition. 
als 2. Anflage von 

G. Ritters Geschichte des 
Orpetepicie.) Max Hesses Verlag: 
Berlin, 19338, etc. Each pt.: 1.85 M. 
{In course of publication in instal- 
ments.) 

Moore, Thomas: Die Orgel der 
Christuskathedrale in Liverpool. Aus 
dem Englischen iibersetzt von Paul 
Smets. pp. 28. Rheingold-Veriag: 
Mainz, 1934. [(Orgel-Monographien. 
7.) 1.25 M. 


Smets, Paul: Die Orgelvegister, ihr 
Klang und Gebrauch. Mit Erlauterun- 
gen der Register bezeichnungen des 
alten Orgelbaues und des Auslandes, 
sowie der Spielhilfen der modernen 
Orgel. Ein Handbuch fiir Organisten, 
Orgelbauer und Orgelfreunde. [ist 
instalment.) pp. 120. Rheingold- 
Verlag: Mainz, 1934. 4M. 

Paderewski. Phillips, Charles: 
Paderewshi, the story of a modern 
immortal. With an introduction by 
Edward Mandell House. pp. xiv. 563. 
Macmillan Co.: New York, 1934. 4§. 

Part Song. Moser, H. J.: Corydon, 
das 1st: Geschichte des mehrstimmigen 
Liedes und des Quodlibets im Barock. 
illus. 2 Bd. Litolff: Brunswick, 1933. 
12 M. [(Bd. 2 consists of musical 
illustrations.). 

Pavia. Franchi, Giacomo : 
L'’Accademia filarmonica Fortini di 
Pavia. pp. 62. Tip. gid Cooperativa: 
Pavia, 1933. 5 L. 

Praetorius. Friederich, B.: Der 
Vokalstil des Hieronymus Praetorius. 
PP. 102. Hamburg, 1932. [A Hamburg 

rtation.]} 

Primitive Music. Burrows, E. G.: 
Native Music of the Tuamotus. pp. 107. 
Bishop Museum: Honolulu, H. J., 
1933. 

Programme Music. Schubert, Kurt: 
Die Programm-Musik. pp. 40. Vieweg 
Berlin-Lichterfelde, 1934. 4 
[Musikalische Formen in histoctoches 
Reihen. Bd. 13.) 

Proust. Hier, F.: La Musique dans 
Vauvre de Marcel Proust. pp. 137. 
Institute of French Studies, 1933. 
1.50§. 

Psychology. Klaes, Arnold : Studien 
zur Interpretation des musikalischen 
Erlebens. pp. 73. Beyer: Langensalza, 
1933. [A Miinster dissertation.] 

Stanton, H. M. and Koerth, W.: 
Musical Capacity Measures of Children 
repeated after Musical Training. pp. 
48. University of Iowa. 1933. 35 cents. 
(Univ. of Iowa. Series on Aims and 
Progress of Research. No. 42.} 

Vater, Herbert: Musthalische 
Produktion. Ihr Wesen, ihre effektive 
Leistung, ihr intentionaler Gehalt. 
Untersucht’an Madchen im Alter von 
18-15 Jahren. 60. Akademische 
Verla Leipzig, 1934. 

Technische Hochschule 

Rachmaninoff. Rachmaninoff, §8.: 
Rachmaninoff's Recollections. Told to 
Oskar von Riesemann, pp. 272. 
G. Allen & Unwin. 1934. 10/6. 

Rhythm. Kolon, Victor: Der 
Sonnen-Rhythmus in der Musik. pp. 60. 
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Ibérica de industrias  grdficas: 

Barcelona, 1933. 1 pta. 

Rossini. Derwent, Lord: Rossini 
and Some Forgotten Nightingales. 
pp. 336. Duckworth. 1934. 15/-. 

Toye, Francis: Rossini. A study in 


tragi-comedy. pp. 269. Heinemann. 
1934, 10/6. 

Scandinavian Music. Nordisk 
Kultur. Bd. xxv: Musik og Musik- 
instrumenter. Red. O. Anderson. 


pp. 180. Schultz: Copenhagen, 1933. 
7.25 Kr. 

School Music. Hartley, W.: Teacher's 
Guide to School Orchestra and Violin 
Class Work. For use in conjunction 
with the same author’s First steps in 
violin playing, a modern method. illus. 


pp. 30. Bayley & Ferguson. 1933. 
3/-. 
Schumann. See under Hirschbach. 
Sonata. Egert, Paul: Die 


Klaviersonate im Zeitalter der Romantik. 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Klavier- 
musik, Bd.1. Die Klaviersonate der 
Friihromantiker. pp. 166. The Author: 
Berlin-Johannisthal, Lindhorstweg 3a, 
1934. 3M. 

Song. Eberth, Fr. D.: Die 
Liedweisen der Kolmavrer Handschrift 
und ihre Einordnung und Stellung in 
der Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
deutschen Liedweise im 14.-16. 
Jahrhundert. pp. 114. Thoren: 
Detmold, 1933. {A  Géttingen 
dissertation. } 

Lenaerts, R.: Het Nederlands 
polifonies Lied in de I6de eceuw. 
pp. 173. 125. Het Kompas Mechelen: 
Amsterdam, 1933. 

Nett], Paul: Das Wiener Lied im 
Zeitalter des Barock. pp. 49. 31. Ver. 
Passer: Vienna, Leipzig, 1934. 3 M. 

Wagner, Richard: LEntstehungsges- 
chichten deutscher Liedey. Heit 1. 
Vaterlands-, Freiheits-, Soldatenlieder. 
pp. 94. Handreka: Buchholz, 1934. 
1.50 M. 

Williams, John A.: Course of Tuition 
in Song Writing. Modern Music Publi- 
cations: London, 19, Rathbone Place, 
1933. 

Spanish Music. See under History. 

Symphony. Waldkirch, Franz: Die 
honzertanten Sinfonien der Mannheimer 
im 18. Jahrhundert. pp.139. Wald- 
kirch: Ludwigshafen a. Rh., 1931 
{1934}. 450M. [A Heidelberg dis- 
sertation.} 

Tirindelli. Montanaro, Ettore : Pier 
Adolfo Tivindelli ela sua musica. illus. 
pp. 72. A. F. Formiggini: Modena, 
1933. 

Urbino. Ligi, Bramante: La 
Cappella musicale del Duomo d’ Urbino. 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


illus. pp. 368. Edizioni Psalterium : 
Rome, 1933. 

Vaudeville. Carmody, Francis J.: 
Le Répertoive de l'Opéra-Comique en 
vaudevilles de 1708 41764. University 
of California Press: Berkeley, 1933. 
[University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology. vol. 16. No.4, 
pp. 373-438.) 

Vecchi. Hol, Jonannes C.: Horatio 
Vecchi's weltliche Werke. Mit einem 
musikalischen Anhang. pp. 78. 12. 
Hietz & Cie: Leipzig, Strassburg, 
Ziirich, 1934. 5M. (Sammlung musik- 
wissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen. Bd. 
13.) 

Verdi. Limoncelli, Mattia: Verdi. 
Discorso tenuto il 2 dicembre 1933... 
nella sala del conservatorio di S. Pietro 
a Maiella. pp. 31. Siem: Naples, 
1934. 

Violin. Bonaventura, A.: Storia del 
violino, dei violinisti e della musica per 
violino. 28 edizione migliorata e 
aggiornata con 42 figure nel testo e 
alberi genealogici delle scuole violin- 
istiche. pp. vii. 326. U. Hoepli: Milan, 
1933. ({Manuali Hoepli.) 

Persyn, Jean: Paul Kaul et la 
venaissance de la lutherie. pp. 116. 
Imprimerie Taconis: Leyden, 1934. 
3 fi. 

Wiinsch, Walther : Die Geigentechnik 
der stidslawischen Guslaren. illus. 
pp. 60. Rohrer: Briinn, 1934. 3.50 M. 
[Ver6ffentlichungen des musikwissen- 
schaftlichen Institutes der Deutschen 
Universitat in Prag. Bd. 5.} 

Violoncello. Weber, H.: Das Violon- 
cellkonzert des 18. und beginnenden 19. 
Jahrhunderts. pp. vi. 128. Schimpf: 
Tiibingen, 1932. 

Voice. Bocci-Brunacci, Lydia: Dei 
bel canto. Fisiologia e arte, patologia 
edecadenza. illus. pp. 95. Albrighi: 
Rome, 1934. 

Canto e bel canto. Pier Francesco 
Tosi: Opinioni de’cantori antichi e 
moderni (1723). Giambattista Man- 
cini: Riflessioni pratiche sul canto 
figurato (1777). Con una appendice : 
Andrea Della Corte: Vicende degli 
stili del canto dal tempo di Gluck al 
"900. pp. 274. G. B. Paravia e C.: 
Turin, 1933. 12.50 L. [Biblioteca di 
cultura musicale, No. 5.] 

Passe, E. R. G.: The Singing Voice. 
Relationship of the structure to the 
functions of the voice producing organs. 
pp. 101. Pitman. 1933. 6/-. 

Stanley, D. and Maxfield, J. P.: 
Voice ; its production and reproduction. 
A treatise on voice training, production 
and reproduction. illus. pp. xii. 287. 
Pitman. 1933. 
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Suter-Wehrli, Karl: Der Weg zum 
Gesangston. Eine Anleitung fir den 
Schul- und Ejinzelunterricht. pp. 15. 
Gebr. Hug & Co.: Leipzig and Ziirich, 
1933. 1 fr. 

Wagner. Braunthal, Lotte: Richard 
Wagners Seelendrama Tristan und 
Isolde. Eine Betrachtung. pp. 18. 
Zaunrith : Salzburg, 1933. 

Ganzer, Karl Richard: Richard 
Wagner der Revolutiondr gegen das 19. 
Jahrhundert. pp. 189. Bruckmann: 
Munich, 1934. 4.40 M. 

Kolarz, Adolf: Richard Wagner und 
Bad Teplitz-Schénau. Ein Gedenkblatt. 
illus. pp. 82. Nordb. Druck- und Ver- 
lags-Anstalt: Tetschen, 1933. 50 pf. 
[Reprinted from the ‘ Sudetendeutsche 
Tageszeitung.’] 

Ludwig, Max: Richard Wagner. 
Der Schépfer des deutschen Musik- 
dramas. pp. 55. pl. 4. Schroedel: 
Halle, 1934. 60 pf. {Schroedels 


vaterlandische Reihe: ‘Mein Volk.’ 
Heft 10.1 

Mensch, Ella: Der Weg zum Gral. 
Ein Bekenntnis zu Richard Wagner. 
pp. 29. Baum: Pfullingen in Wirtt., 
1933. [Biicher der Weissen Fahne. 82.] 


Nath:.n, Hans: Das Rezitativ der 
Frithopern Richard Wagners. pp. 79. 
Dobrin: Berlin, 1934. [A Berlin 
dissertation.) 

Rebois, H.: La Renaissance de 
Bayreuth. De Rich. Wagner 4 son fils 
Siegfried suivi de lettres de Siegfried 
Wagner. illus pp. 76. Fischbacher: 
Paris, 1933. 10 fr. 

Ritter, Gertrud: Studien zu Richard 
Wagners ‘ Tristan und Isolde.’ pp. 37. 
Omnietypie-Ges.: Stuttgart, 1933. 
(Part of a Frankfort dissertation.] 

Walter. Jones, Matthew B.: 
Bibliographical Notes on Thomas 
Walters ‘Grounds and rules of musick 
explained.’ pp. 14. American Anti- 
quarian Society: Worcester, Mass., 
1933. [Reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Oct., 1932.] 

Weber. Kroll, Erwin: Carl Maria 
von Weber. illus. pp. 160. Athenaion : 
Potsdam, 1934. 10.80M. [Die gros- 
sen Meister der Musik.] 

Wolf. Varges, Kurt: Der Musik- 
hritiker Hugo Wolf. pp. 127. Tromumler- 
Verlag : Magdeburg, 1934. [A Giessen 
dissertation, 1931.] 

Cc. B. O. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Claudio Monteverdi; Das Madrigalwerk. Hans F. Redlich. Edition 
Adler G.m.b.H., Berlin. 

In this volume the author has subjected the madrigals of Monteverdi 
to critical analysis; his fine scholarship and judgment lend authority 
to all his comments. There are many quotations from and references 
to other writers, and the many footnotes contain more valuable and 
interesting information than footnotes are wont to do. There is also 
a brief but by no means negligible introduction in the course of which 
Herr Redlich passes in review the contributions of his predecessors 
in the same field. Herr Redlich is the connoisseur par excellence; 
he has a real relish for the tricks and combinations of sound in which 
Monteverdi delighted. It is a pleasure to watch his joy in the happy 
daring of the Florentine composer. 

The book should be read by all who have only a lukewarm regard 
for Monteverdi's madrigal work; one can hardly come in contact with 
such honest enthusiasm without being moved into sharing it to some 
extent. Very rarely is a book written by an expert for non-experts as 


enlightening as this. 
F. Bonavia. 


Guiraud-B usser. Traite Pratique D'Instrumentation. Nouvelle 
Edition. Paris, Durand. 60 fr. 


Guiraud’s treatise on instrumentation was first issued half a century 
ago, and the revision needed to bring it up to date has been extensive. 
Not only has the technique of the instruments been expanded in the 
interval; the very outlook has altered and composers who once sought, 
above all else, combinations which would give a maximum of sonority 
are now turning their attention to the discovery of finer blends and 
subtler effects. 

M. Henri Busser (a pupil of Guiraud) has undertaken the task of 
revision with a full sense of the responsibilities attached to it. The 
volume as it now stands retains the eminently practical character of 
the original, but it includes the practice of contemporary composers 
and even a chapter on the jazz orchestra. We have discovered but 
one instance of conservatism in the text which probably has escaped 
the attention of the editor. In the useful table attached to the book, 
giving the range of all the orchestral instruments, the extreme limit 
of the second violins is given as the E which, by slightly stretching 
the fourth finger, can be played comfortably in the third position on 
the E string. Second violins in any reputable orchestra reach an 
octave higher nowadays, and conductors never hesitate to join the 
second to the first violins, when reinforcement seems expedient, regard- 
less of technical difficulties. The long and trying phrase in the opening 
of the last scene of Siegfried has been played by the first violins alone 
and also by first and second violins together. 
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But M. Busser has obviously taken pains to include in his examina- 
tion all the combinations modern composers have found attractive. 
He devotes more space than most modern writers on instrumentation 
to the very difficult problem of the piano in the orchestra, a problem 
which can end in brilliant success or in dismal] failure—there is no 
half way. The piano is antagonistic to every other instrument by 
nature. It blends only when it is used not in the natural, common 
manner, but when a few notes are singled out and added to the rest 
of the orchestral mass. Composers have failed only because they 
could not clear their mind from the conception they had of the piano 
as a solo instrument. 

The importance of grouping instruments of different timbres in such 
a way that the harmonic constitution of the chord will be enhanced 
is realised by the writer. We should have liked, however, a more 
thorough exploration of this important branch of modern orchestration. 
M. Busser warns the student that while the difference in timbre 
justifies certain clashes of notes, these must be avoided in writing 
for instruments of the same group. This is good—and, indeed, obvious 
—but it does not go far enough. M. Busser is concerned only with 
melodic lines which, if reduced to pianoforte score, would avoid the 
clash by the simple expedient of transposition to a higher octave. The 
predominance of dissonance in the writing of the moderns points to 
the need of considering not only how clashes must be avoided but also 
how the sting of dissonance can best be achieved. Nothing is more 
unsatisfactory in the writing of certain moderns than the hidden, 
uncertain dissonance that smudges the texture and leaves the listener 
uncertain whether the passage is correctly or incorrectly interpreted. 
The intimate relation between harmony and orchestration has not been 
studied as it deserves to be. Some of the most striking examples 
of modern orchestration owe their effect almost solely to the composer's 
realisation of their interdependence. The student is advised to follow 
the time-honoured practice of trying first his hand by scoring for a 
small orchestra some well-known page or pianoforte or organ music, 
and an example is set with a few bars from Bach's Toccata in F. 
Busser’s scoring includes timpani, which he uses with some discretion. 
In our opinion, students had best leave the timpani alone in scoring 
Bach. Tonic and dominant on drums may add a touch of colour; 
in the hands of the apprentice they may alter completely the structure 
and substitute a new bass for that of the composer. 

As regards jazz, M. Busser is of opinion that some good may yet 
come of it, and points to certain practices of its exponents which he 
apparently believes worthy of consideration. We do not share his 
hopes. The only thing which in the jazz band is worthy of imitation 
is its discipline. 
F. Bowavia. 


Istituzioni ¢« Monumenti dell’arte Musicale Italiana. Vols. IV and V. 
Part 1. Ricordi, Milan. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of this admirable collection of old 
Italian music deal with two periods of history which have recently 
received critical attention in this country. The fourth volume explores 
the works of one of the main pillars of the Florentine camerata while 
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we have still in our ears the impression of the Monteverdi performances 
of the Oxford University Opera Club. The fifth has for its theme the 
Neapolitan music of the ante-Scarlatti times and includes Carlo 
Gesualdo, the subject of a penetrating essay by Cecil Gray and Philip 
Heseltine. 

The editor of the fourth volume is Signor Fabio Fano, whose pre- 
fatory essay is not only illuminating in itself but abounds in sidelights 
and hints at collateral subjects which some day, it is to be hoped, 
may result in another volume from his pen. The influence of early 
humanistic studies on music is a subject which well deserves to be 
treated at greater length than it could possibly be in a volume dedicated 
to Vincenzo Galilei, the friend and collaborator of Count Bardi and 
father of the inventor of the telescope and the thermometer. The 
biographical details are few and derived in part from the articles and 
volumes written about the more celebrated son. There is, however, 
no conflict of dates as regards the most important events of his life. 
On the other hand there appears to be no documentary evidence for 
fixing the date of the establishment of the camerata. Historians are 
unanimous in giving 1580 as the year in which the camerata was insti- 
tuted. Signor Fano points out that what evidence we have is equally 
consistent with an earlier date. As to the camerata’s manifesto, 
Signor Fano’s position is that of a sympathetic but by no means biased 
scholar who discriminates between what in the Florentines’ programrme 
was fallacious and transient and that which was sound oe enduring. 
Throughout the sixteenth century a constant movement towards 
greater freedom of expression was felt in Germany and in France, as 
well as in Italy; it was to justify that movement that the Florentines 
evolved their theoretical code; they extolled the example of the ancient 
Greeks because they understood Greek music to have been monodic 
and, consequently, a fitting weapon wherewith to fight the contra- 
puntists. 

Galilei’s ‘ Dialogue on Ancient and Modern Music ' embodies all 
the tenets of the camerata. It begins with a glorification of Greek art 
and asserts the writer's desire to renew its glories. But this champion 
of monody was not always consistent; the musical examples in this 
volume include madrigals in four and five parts which bear every mark 
of a contrapuntal style. These are remarkable for simplicity of melodic 
line and the general purity and nobility of their style. The madrigal 
‘ Poiché il mio largo pianto’ is a specially fine example of clean, 
unemotional, dignified writing. But the gems of the collection are 
the galliards for lute. One of these, ‘O Polinnia,’ has been tran- 
scribed for pianoforte by Ottorino Respighi. It is singular that others 
have, so far, escaped the attention of modern adapters. ‘ Euterpe,’ 
“ Melpomene,’ ‘ Clio,’ seem to invite transcription. 

Signor Guido Pannain remarks in the introductory preface to the 
fifth volume (part 1), that while the Neapolitan school is generally 
supposed to begin with Alessandro Scarlatti its origin is really earlier, 
Scarlatti being its reformer rather than its founder. He divides the 
history of Neapolitan music into three periods, of which the first only 
is his present concern. His sure grasp of facts enables him to trace 
clearly the development of Neapolitan music from the days of 
Frederic Ist of Aragon and to sketch the influence exercised by Italian 
and foreign musicians, by the Flemish Peter of Harlem and John di 
Macque, the Spaniard Diego Ortiz, the Italians Domenico da Nola, 
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Rocco Rodio, Pomponio Nenna (the teacher of Gesualdo), and others. 
The three composers who provide the musical examples are discussed 
critically by the editor; they are G. D. Montella, G. M. Trabaci, and 
the prince of Venosa, Carlo Gesualdo. 

Of Montella we are given, among other things, two masses, of which 
the first has a crucifixus and the second a sanctus of great beauty. 
There are motets and masses of Trabaci—solid, expressive music of 
that eminently vocal character which was lost when instrumental 
music asserted itself. Of Gesualdo we have the Sacrae Cantiones, 
which are good, though perhaps less characteristic than some of the 
madrigals, and in particular than the madrigal ‘ Moro Lasso,’ which 
Burney (who found it extremely shocking to the ear) included in his 
General History of Music. It was in this madrigal that Heseltine 
found the harmonic progression he compares with such telling effect 
with similar passages in Wagner and Delius and led him to the con- 
clusion that ‘ the so-called harmonic revolution which is supposed to 
have dethroned polyphony at the end of the sixteenth century is a 


mere figment of the historians’ imagination.’ 
F. Bowavia. 


Two Hundred Folk Carols. Ed. by Sir Richard Terry. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. Cloth. 18s. 


This collection has been made primarily for practical use, but it 
is so clearly and sensibly arranged that we could wish the editor had 
made of it a fuller work of reference at the same time. It is divided 
into eleven headings—English and French Traditional; English and 
Furopean Medieval; Besangon; Bearnaise and Burgundian; Provengal ; 
Basque; Dutch and Flemish; Italian; German and Polish—and each 
part is obtainable separately from the publishers. More than a 
quarter of the pieces in the book are already to be found in one form 
or another in the Ozford Book of Carols, but the texts sometimes 
differ considerably, each having as many different versions as it may 
have of sources. While it is never possible—or even desirable—to 
claim one as authentic, it is always interesting to have the variations 
available for comparison. Sir Christmas (Terry, No. 196. O.B.C. 
No. 21) is in_ particular an interesting example, for while the Oxford 
Book prints it as plainsong, Sir Richard Terry states that the British 
museum manuscript shows it to be a ‘ very clearly defined piece of 
mensurable music.’ The majority of the pieces which appear in 
both collections is English; it is the Continental section which gives 
this new book its particular value, and the division by countries might 
provoke some comment on their national characteristics. (It is 
amusing, incidentally, to note the inversions of the 3/4 rhythm, 
favoured so much by Purcell (e.g., in ‘ Fear no danger ') appearing 
frequently in the English sections.) There is a wealth of beauty to 
be found in the little known folk music of the couhtries which are 
here collected, and we are provided with a large number of pieces 
which might well be added to the repertory of carol-singers. 

In nearly every case the Editor has supplied the melody with a 
simple harmonisation of his own, but he has always been among the 
first to insist on the folk-origin of carols, and reasserts his faith here 
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in urging that they can very well be sung by soloists, or in unison, 
without any accompaniment whatever. 

A special word must be said for the translations. These—mostly by 
Rev. J. O'Connor, Canon Gray, Mrs. K. W. Simpson and Father 
Ronald Knox—are always admirably suitable, and often exquisite. 
We wish very much, though, that in more cases the original text 
had also been supplied. It is tantalising to be told, for example, of 
No. 50, that the translation has skilfully imitated the puns of the 
original, without also being shown what the original puns were. The 
sources of the carols are carefully and usefully tabulated; and where 
the editor has seen fit to add some explanatory notes he has done 
it so entertainingly that we can only regret he has not supplied a more 


comprehensive commentary. 
Peter Burra. 


Die Bachstatte in Eisenach: der Streit um Johann Sebastian Bach's 
Geburtshaus. Von Dr. Heinrich. Alexander Winkler. Im 
Verlag der Thiiringer Monatshefte, Flarcheim in Thiiringen 
1931. Pp. 46 and 2 plates. 


The controversy regarding the locality of Bach’s birthplace in 
Eisenach has acquired a considerable literature of its own, in which 
Dr. Winkler’s pamphlet holds a worthy and useful place. He 
declares it to have been prompted by a.communication on the subject 
by the present writer to the Times of October 9, 1930. The nature 
and course of the controversy have already been outlined in this 
journal, and it need only be recorded that Dr. Winkler’s pages afford 
a very thorough exposure of the evidence on which to found an 


opinion on this fiercely contested topic. 
C. S. Terry. 


Bach-Jahrbuch im Auftrage der Neuen Bachgesellschaft Herausgegeben 
von Arnold Schering. 30 Jabrgang, 1933. Druck und Verlag von 
Breitkopf und Hartel, Leipzig. Pp. 120, with three illustrations. 


The Jahrbuch 1933 is of more than usual interest, containing, as it 
does with one exception, articles which throw new light upon Bach, 
his music, and his friends or family. Friedrich Smend, of Berlin, 
contributes an exhaustive essay on Bach's canonic variations on the 
melody ‘ Vom Himmel hoch,’ a new text of which, edited by him, is 
also among the Club’s publications for the year. That indefatigable 
investigator, Dr. Heinrich Miesner, of Heide, deals with the relation- 
ship of Bach's sons with Hofrat Dr. Georg Ernst Stahl, with whom 
Bach stayed on his visit to Berlin in 1741, and again, in all proba- 
bility, in 1747; Professor Georg Schiinemann deals at length with the 
correspondence of Bach’s Weimar friend, J. G. Walther, with the 
Wolfenbiittel Cantor Heinrich Bokemeyer during the years 1729-45; 
Gotthold Hey, of Rostock, makes a contribution towards a biography 
of Bach's Biickeburg son, Johann Friedrich, which professes to fill 
in the gaps left by Schiinemann in the Bach-Jahrbuch 1924. But 
his essay is open to the same charge, since he is evidently unaware 
that a complete Geschlechtstafel of Johann Friedrich Bach was 
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worked out by the present writer and published some years ago in 
Bach: the Historical Approach. Professor Schering himself contributes 
twelve ‘ Kleine Bachstudien ’ of particular interest. He “a that 
the motet ‘ Singet dem Herrn ’ was inspired by the Peace of Dresden 
December, 1745) between Prussia and Austria, and was sung on New 
‘ear’s Day 1746. Dr. Schering supposes that lack of time prevented 
Bach from composing a cantata of the normal type with orchestral 
accompaniment. But even so, it is not easy to understand why he 
should have thrown his song of thanksgiving into the normal form 
of a funeral motet. Dr. Schering offers the gee, J appropriate 
conjecture that Bach's ‘ O Jesu Christ, mein’s Lebens Licht,’ scored 
exceptionally for wind instruments, was written for and performed :n 
connection with the obsequies of the Leipzig military governor, Count 
von Flemming, on October 19, 1740. He conjectures reasonably that 
the libretto of ‘ Non sa che sia dolore ’ was written by Bach’s Rector 
and admirer, Gesner, and that the work was composed during the 
latter’s period of office at Leipzig, i.e., 17380-17384. In greater detail 
Dr. Schering deals with the proposition advanced some years ago 
by the present writer—that the movements common to * The Christmas 
Oratorio ’ and two of Bach’s secular cantatas originated in the former. 
This is not the appropriate platform on which to pursue the con- 
troversy. Dr. Schering opposes the proposition with weighty argu- 
ments which cannot be outlined here. But on one point he himself 
is challengeable. He insists that though *‘ The Christmas Oratorio ’ 
was undoubtedly completed in 1734, its performance was postponed 
until Christmas, 1735, and the relative occasions in 1736. Apart from 
other considerations, Dr. Schering appears to be conclusively answered 
by the fact that the —— printed libretto of the oratorio is pre- 
served in the Leipzig Stadtbibliothek and bears the following title-page : 
‘ Oratorium welches die heilige Weyhnacht tiber in beyden Haupt- 
kirchen musiciret werde Anno 1734.’ In a shorter article Dr. Schering 
makes the interesting announcement that the theme of the duet ‘ Et 
in unum dominium ° of the B minor Mass is found erased in the 
autograph score of Bach's Hercules cantata. The cantata was per- 
formed in September, 1733. Bach must therefore have been at work 
on the ‘ Credo ’ of the Hohe Messe in the summer of 1733, and not 


in 1732, as Spitta supposed. 
C. Sanrorp Terry. 


Twentieth Century Music. Marion Bauer. 


The purpose of this book is to ‘ attempt to guide the rapidly 
growing army of listeners . . . through some of the paths along which 
the music of the twentieth century is travelling '—to diminish the lag 
which exists between this army and the musical pioneers—a highly 
commendable purpose. It begins with an historical sketch intended 
to place modern phenomena in their historical perspective, and to 
deny that modern music ‘ breaks completely with the past.’ Lack 
of space renders these first hundred pages unimpressive. The point 
of the greatest interest in this section concerns Chopin and Strauss. 
Strauss is presented as ‘ the last of the great German romanticists ’; 
Chopin, the ‘ nineteenth-century Debussy,’ as having prefigured the 
whole of the modern era in music. For Miss Bauer, modern music 
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begins with Debussy, and seems to be correlated in her mind with 
French emancipation from German hegemony. 

There are two ways in which we can speak of the ‘ paths music has 
travelled ’; we may describe, in particular, the actual historical 
figures, or, idiomatically, the essential structural evolution which music 
has undergone. In a work of this size it would, perhaps, have been 
more suitable to follow the ‘ idiomatic’ path; if we compare such 
chapters as the ‘ Interlude,’ the chapter on * Impressionistic Methods,’ 
and that on ‘ Ramifications,’ with the two chapters entitled respec- 
tively “The New Opera,’ and ‘ The Influence of Jazz,’ we find that 
the former group tells us something definite and interesting about the 
technical bases of modern music, whereas the latter, with its lists 
of composers and compositions, seems more suitable for a ‘ Companion 
to Modern Music * than for a text-book for the ‘ plain reader.’ It is 
possible to illustrate the ‘ essential’ path of music with chosen 
examples of the different ‘ methods ’; it is not altogether satisfying to 
adulate the beauties of Busoni’s ‘ Doktor Faustus,’ or Stravinsky's 
‘Oedipus Rex’ to readers who have never had the opportunity of 
hearing either. This fact is one of the contributing causes towards the 
curious effect of ‘ airiness ’ which one finds in Miss Bauer's work, 
especially when, in the Postlude, she piously prognosticates a ‘ neo- 
Romantic revival.’ Miss Bauer seems to have the necessary know- 
ledge of music for writing a simple work of reference; she does not 
seem to have sufficient power to make the different forces which 
together comprise ‘ modern music ’ a living reality to the amateur. 

D. G. Hortcutison. 


The Little Chronicle of Magdalena Bach. Esther Meynell. Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d 


This is a reprint, under its author’s name, of a book that has already 
appeared anonymously. It is an essay in imaginative biography, giving 
a picture of Bach's life and character through the eyes of his second 
wife, who is the imagined narrator. Provided that the reader has no 
ingrained prejudice against this type of biographic fiction, or fictional 
biography, he will find the book informative and pleasantly written. 
The great difficulty which confronts the writer who uses this form is 
to draw a distinction between what is historically certain, what is 
scarcely certain, and what is almost pure conjecture. The ordinary 
biographer can make the distinction explicit; the imaginative biographer 
has to walk warily lest he should mislead the reader on the one hand, 
or leave great gaps in his narrative on the other. Mrs. Meynell skates 
lightly over the thinner patches in the ice, and is careful to avoid any 
deceitful omniscience while keeping her narrative reasonably consecu- 
tive and plausible. She is occasionally playful, and renders the 
German ‘ du ’ by the Quaker ‘ thee ’"—often in conjunction with collo- 
quial phrases, Bach being made to say ‘ serves thee right for being 
so greedy for fugues ’—in a way which may irritate those who are 
always antagonised by any suspicion of ‘ whimsicality.’ 

Any stylistic devices, however, are amply justified by the success 
Mrs. Meynell has achieved in making an interesting and appealing 
narrative out of Bach’s life. It is perhaps « little surprising that 
the method of imaginative biography should be so successfully applied 
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to Bach’s domestic and rather austere existence, when one thinks of 
the rich material, the immense purple patches in the lives of the 
nineteenth-century Romantics—Berlioz, Chopin or Wagner—in which 
the writer of this type of biography has such obvious opportunities. 
It is all the more to her credit that Mrs. Meynell has from the available 
material produced such a useful and readable little book, which if it 
does not give any very subtle or deep analysis of Bach the artist does 
give an excellent character study of the man. 
M. Bownavia. 


Vincent d’Indy: Souvenirs d’une Eléve. Marguerite-Marie de Fraguier. 
Paris, Jean Naert. No price shown. 


The English have never tended to attach so much importance to 
the academic organisation of art as other nations. Their individualism 
makes them prefer self-education to the training of an atelier. Great 
artists are not addressed in this country as ‘ Maitre’ or ‘ Maestro’ 
except by very self-conscious «esthetes; and the relationship of pupil 
and master is of less significance than it is on the Continent. Conse- 
quently those English readers who regard d’Indy only as a rather 
secondary composer may imagine that Madame de Fraguier’s hero- 
worship of d’Indy the teacher is a trifle exaggerated. Her description 
of the great man’s mannerisms, down to his way of greeting his com- 
position class in the morning, might seem affected, were it not for 
the extraordinary influence which the successful teacher wields over 
the minds of his pupils in artistic matters. To one who has known 
the atmosphere of an atelier the descriptions of the Schola Cantorum, 
of which d’Indy was so long the principal, will strike a familiar note. 

Madame de Fraguier’s account of the teaching methods of d'Indy 
(composition) and Blanche Selva (pianoforte) will interest ali 
musicians; and the sound and very characteristic pieces of advice which 
d’Indy gave her will bear repeating many times. There was nothing 
arid in the atmosphere of the Schola Cantorum, no .seless striving 
after virtuosity. The benign influence of the principal was a constant 
reminder that technique is a means and not an end, that sound 
musicianship demands more than mere scholarship and diligence. 
D’Indy was always searching for some glimmer of the inner light of 
true musicianship in his pupils, and when he discovered it no labour 
was too arduous if spent in fostering it. Such devotion to the hard 
routine of teaching is rare among original artists; and when it occurs 
it is well worth commemorating. It is specially appropriate that the 
commemoration should in this case take the form of a tribute from 
one of those pupils whose musical intelligence was largely formed by 


this inspiring teacher. 
M. R. Bonavia. 


The History of the Violin. Its Ancestors and Collateral Instruments. 
From earliest times to the present day. By E. Van der Straeten. 
Two volumes. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 4 guineas. 

This work, which is one of the most comprehensive ever written on 
the subject, is divided into three parts: part I deals with the origin 
and early history of the violin to 1700, and violinists from ¢. 1550 to 
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1700; part II with the bistory of the violin from 1700 to 1800, and the 
violinists of the period; part III with the history of the violin from 
1800 to the present day, and the violinists of the period. In each part 
the countries concerned, taken in alphabetical order, are dealt with 
separately. The book is a monument of patient research, and its 
interest is enormously enhanced by the numerous excellent illustra- 
tions, which include, besides portraits of nearly all the most eminent 
violinists, reproductions of the Gilling Castle panels, to which attention 
has been drawn by Canon Galpin, and of a painting by Joris Hoefnagel, 
1590, at Hatfield House. Mr. Van der Straeten has spared no pains 
in compiling the biographical portion of his work. Among the longer 
notices, that on Friedrich Wilhelm Rust, for whom the author evi- 
dently has a special (and well-deserved) admiration, is of particular 
interest and excellence. 

In so voluminous a work it is only to be expected that some of the 
author’s opinions should be open to criticism. We are told, for 
instance (vol. I, p. 47) that ‘all three forms [sonata, canzona, 
concerto} had their origin in the madrigal,’ a statement which few 
would be found to endorse. Here and there, too, certain details 
require correction or modification; for example, Geminiani’s The Art 
of Playing on the Violin was published, not 1740 (vol. I, p. 159), but 
1751. Again, Regina Strinasacchi (now remembered chiefly in con- 
nection with Mozart) can hardly have been, as is suggested (vol. IT, 
é 46), a pupil of Vivaldi, who died twenty-one years before she was 

rm; nor was Polledro a pupil of Somis (vol. II, p. 71), but of the 
latter’s pupil, Pugnani, as is correctly stated elsewhere (ibid., p. 29). 
In enumerating Geminiani’s compositions, Mr. Van der Straeten is 
misled by an error in Grove, to whom he refers the reader: Geminiani 
did not write ‘ one set of 12 trios, and one set of 6 trios, arranged 
from his solos op. 1.’ He arranged the twelve sonatas of op. 1 in 
two sets of six trios each; also, at least six (if not all) of the same 
sonatas were arranged as trios by his friend Francesco Barsanti, who 
accompanied him from Lucca to England in 1714. It may be men- 
tioned here that the discovery of the certificate of baptism, dated 
December 5, 1687, enabled Signor Adolfo Betti, who recently made 
known some of the results of his extensive researches in a lecture 
delivered before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Lucca (La Vita 
e l’arte di Francesco Geminiani, Lucca, 1983), to settle once and for 
all the vexed question of the date of Geminiani’s birth. 

Mr. Van der Straeten states (without mentioning his authority) 
that Geminiani wrote eighteen concertos for the violin. Geminiani 
wrote three sets of twelve concerti grossi (op. 2, 3, 7); he also arranged 
six of the twelve solos of op. 4 as concerti grossi; and that apparently 
is all. Op. 6 appears, incorrectly, in Grove’s list as ‘ 6 concertos ’: 
it is, actually (though the title does not suggest it), Geminiani’s 
arrangement, published in Paris in 1746, of his six violoncello sonatas, 
op. 5. The same arrangement was published at The Hague 1746, 
road opus number, and, from the same plates, in London 1747, 
ag op. 5. 

In connection with Corelli, a small point is worth mentioning. Mr. 
Van der Straeten conjectures that the violin acquired by Corbett, 
after Corelli’s death, was the same as that which afterwards became 
reg my of J. P. Salomon. This can hardly be so. According 
to M. Mare Pincherle (Corelli, p. 34), the violin acquired by Corbett 
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—after passing through the hands of ‘a gentleman of Newcastle,’ 
Avison, and Shcodied-hescns the property of an amateur nam 
Ciceri, of Como, who stil] had it in 1825, after which it disappeared. 
The alleged Stradivarius bequeathed by Salomon to Sir Patrick Blake 
in 1815 as Corelli’s (see Grove, s.v. Salomon) is mentioned by Chester 
in his Registers of Westminster Abbey as having belonged to Lamotte, 
which does not, however, exclude the possibility of Corelli’s original 
ownership. It is stated (vol. II, p. 11) that only one trio for two 
violins and bass by Tardini has been published. The present writer, 
however, possesses ‘ Twelve Sonatas . . . for a German Flute and 
Violin, or two Violins, with a Bass . . . ,° Opera terza (Walsh n.d.), 
also, ‘ XII Sonatas for Two Violins and a Bass . . . ,’ London, 1750. 
Such trifling errors, however, weigh but lightly in the balance as 
against the solid value of Mr. Van de Straeten’s monumental] work, 
which should be on the shelves of all who concern themselves seriously 
with the history of the violin and its literature, ancient or modern. 
F. T. ARNOLD. 


Rachmanineff's Recollections. Told to Oskar von Riesemann. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Amid the numerous striking personalities who have peopled the 
world of Russian music Rachmaninov, great artist as he is, cuts a 
rather commonplace figure. His distinguished career has on the whole 
been free from adventure, even at the time of the Revolution, and this 
book—essentially a biography (with a final chapter of rather naive 
musical criticism) by Riesemann, inlaid with liberal slabs of 
reminiscence by the pianist-composer himself—has no very exciting 
story to tell. The best chapters are those dealing with Rachmaninov's 
early days at the Moscow Conservatoire. We get a vivid full-length 
portrait of that curious character, N. 8. Zverev, who was the teacher 
not only of Rachmaninov but of Scriabin and Ziloti. And there are 
other pleasant glimpses of great artists—of Anton Rubinstein calling 
for ‘ more light ’ (like the dying Goethe) in the middle of a perform- 
ance of his ‘ Demon’ at the Moscow Opera House, and of Scriabin 
walking about Paris in 1907 without a hat, ‘ for hygienic reasons,’ 
‘ surrounded by hordes of street-urchins and newspaper-boys, who 
followed him with the rhythmic sing-song, ‘‘ le Monsieur sans 
chapeau.’’’ If the book could be taken as a serious contribution to 
the literature of Russian music, one would not be compelled to pick 
out such passages as its high lights, but from a documentary point 
of view it is very unsatisfactory. 

The careless proof-reading which gives us * parental grandparents ’ 
is a pure delight. But it is a pity that someone with a little 
elementary knowledge of music was not called in to detect the 
improbability of ‘ F flat major’ (p. 147) and tell the translator that 
a tam-tam is not a tom-tom (p. 128). Even the ‘ Prélude’ (always 
thus with an accent) gets itself transposed into ‘C flat minor ’ 
(p. 110). Most people will be able to re-translate Berlioz’s ‘ Pro- 
cession to the High Court ’ (p. 160), into the familiar ‘ March to the 
Scaffold ’ and detect that Rachmaninov’s ‘ revisions’ (p. 198) are 
really transcriptions, but there are altogether too many inaccuracies 
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for which the translator is not to blame and which would easily 
mislead the unwary reader. Balakirev never conducted the *‘ Russian 
Symphony Concerts ’ (p. 97); Modest Tchaikovsky was not * often ’ 
his brother’s librettist; the reference to the ‘ Poéme Divin’ 
in the last paragraph of p. 145 is really to the ‘ Poéme de |’Extase ' 
the Glinka anecdote twice referred to (pp. 188 and 205) is told incor- 
rectly. (Glinka spat, not on leaving Russia, but on leaving Petersburg 
—not quite the same thing.) Barzevitch ‘ sponsored ’ Tchaikovsky's 
violin Serenade and Valse in Paris, not the Concerto in Vienna (p. 93). 
Such trifles as Scriabin’s first three symphonies are evidently forgotten 
on p. 142. The dates, when given at all, are equally erratic. 
Dyaghilev's first Paris season was in 1907, not in 1906 (p. 143); the 
date given for the first performance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Pan 
Voevoda ’ (p. 126) is wrong; there appears even to be an error in 
the date of the composer's birth! And so on, almost ad infinitum. 
Finally, the transliteration of Russian names is chaotic. Absolute 
consistency may not be possible, perhaps not in every case desirable, 
but to spell ‘ Rachmaninoff ’ with a double-f and nearly every other 
equivalent termination with a v (with a w here and there, just for 
a change) is ridiculous. Poor Dargomizhsky appears on one page 
as ‘ Dargomyskhi,’ on another as ‘ Dargomyshkty '—really a triumph 
—and in the index as ‘ Dargomyshky ‘|! 
GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Liszt. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Faber & Faber. 15s. net. 


According to Mr. Sitwell himself, ‘ this book is an attempt to depict 
Liszt in his true colours.’ But that is just the point one feels 
doubtful about. Liszt and his various foils and backgrounds are 
painted vividly, but the book is painting, virtuoso painting, not photo- 
graphy. Granted, however, that Mr. Sitwell is a literary artist and 
not a musical scholar, one must admit that he has produced an 
extremely good piece of work. And, curiously enough, he is sounder 
on the music than on the man. (Though that may mean only that 
his enthusiasms coincide very neatly with those of the present 
reviewer!) He says next to nothing in the way of genuine criticism, 
but writes with such infectious enthusiasm of the things he specially 
admires, from the ‘ Jeux d'Eaux & la Villa d’Este * to the ‘ Episodes 
from Lenau’s “‘ Faust,’’’ that he must surely whet the interest of 
the many whose knowledge of Liszt is still very limited. He is 
disappointingly vague only in one direction—the songs—which include 
some of Liszt’s best work and which he appears to have taken on 
trust instead of examining. 

It is the figure of Liszt himself, ‘ Mephistopheles disguised as an 
Abbé,’ that most provokes one’s doubts. Beyond admitting Liszt’s 
strong histrionic vein, Mr. Sitwell regards his hero very much as u 
Victorian biographer would have done—as a hero. The more 
intimately insincere, ‘ honey-daubing’ side of Liszt’s nature, for 
instance, is barely touched on at all. The portrait is almost entirely 
external. Mr. Sitwell has, in fact, *‘ produced ’ the old actor in an 
extremely picturesque réle and provided him with a Weimar and a 
Russia, for example, which are theatrical sets rather than the real 
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Weimar or the real Russia of the period—and for that reason all the 
more effective as backgrounds to such a central figure. Liszt gave 
himself away once in a quotation (which Mr. Sitwell does not 
mention) from Childe Harold, prefixed to his Cloches de Genéve: 


‘I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me.’ 


And Mr. Sitwell has wisely given plenty of attention to the period 
and the surrounding figures, particularly Berlioz and Paganini, so 
that we get a fine, full-blooded picture of the theatrical, 
pseudo-diabolical Romantic Age as a whole. There are traces of 
‘ graingerising,’ as in the multiplicity of pictures of Paganini and the 
description of the Assembly Room at the Lion Hotel, Shrewsbury 
(dragged in simply because Paganini played there on two occasions). 
But one easily forgives them for the sake of the gusto of the whole. 
And, after all, exuberance and protuberance were characteristics of 
the romantic age! 

There are a few slips. The late Frederick Corder may or may not 
have deserved the knighthood Mr. Sitwell confers on him on p. 891, 
but he never received it. The ‘ Totentanz ’ did not have to wait 
till 1881 for its first performance; Anton Herke played it in 1866. 
And the author is evidently unaware that the ‘ Bielgorsky ' mentioned 
in Chapter XVIII and the Wielhorsky of p. 347 are the same man. 

GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Bach. By Esther Meynell. Duckworth (‘ Great Lives’). 2s. net. 

The chief fact about the life of J. 8. Bach is that there are 
practically no facts, the chief interest is that there is nothing in which 
to be interested. This provincial musician, whose work was to 
penetrate corners of the world undreamed of by him, lived his 
amazingly hard-working life with exemplary ordinariness and died, 
leaving nothing for posterity to say about him as a man that could 
not be jotted down on a sheet of paper. He was no letter writer, 
a fact hardly to be wondered at when one considers how his days must 
have been spent in the labour of getting on to paper the music 
demanded of him by his unheeding employers. Only his pupils seem 
to have glimpsed something in him, though their feeling was probably 
little different from that of any pupil to the master whose capabilities 
are greater than his own. Their testimony has more froth than sub- 
stance, shows more affection than judgment. It always appears to 
have been thus with people who have written about the man Bach. 
Mrs. Meynell, taking that as her subject, has been no more successful 
than another. Her book reads pleasantly, but it is patent that she 
has been hard put to it to make the barren facts fill out even so slim 
a volume and has had to have recourse to the style of the novelist in 
order to enhance the values of a picture so vague in outline. Hero- 


worship inevitably colours the picture. ‘. . . there is nothing that 
he wrote, not even the simplest Two-Part Invention, that has not 
some touch of the inexhaustible about it... .’ Had Mrs. Meynell 


heard two movements played some weeks ago in a London concert 
hall she might have revised that sweeping statement; for these things 
were the veriest dross, so dull that one almost wished that those earth- 
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shaking labours on the Bach Canon, now being begun on, were 
finished and these pieces of pinchbeck ascribed elsewhere. For we 
share Mrs. Meynell’s feeling in these matters, though the facts are 
against us and her. On a point of detail, the spelling ‘ Kuhnan ' 
should surely be ‘ Kuhnau.’ Finally we feel bound to enter a protest. 
‘ It is refreshing to know that Bach did not belong to that *‘ superior '’ 
class of organist who cannot endure the Tremulant.’ The writer who 
allows that sort of thing to appear in what purports to be a serious- 
minded study of Bach gives a stab in the back to the cause of good 
organ playing. But then possibly she has not heard, or, hearing, not 
suffered from, the use (even the barest use) of the tremulant in the 
performance of Bach’s Preludes, Fugues (yes, there too) and above 
all the Choralvorspiele, the Orgel Choriile and the Chorale fantasias. 
It will be noticed that when Bach asked for alterations in the organ 
at Milhausen he demanded that the tremulant should be made to 
vibrate ‘ properly.’ 


Scorr Gopparp 
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Choral 

Britten, Benjamin. A Boy was born. On a tune constituted of 
one four-bar phrase repeated in another tonality, with an ‘ Alleluja,’ 
repeated variously, ded thereto, six variations are built. ‘The 
necessary means for performance are men’s, women’s and boys’ voices, 
divided in a number of ways, the smallest division being nine-part 
(boys, SS,AA,TT,BB). The work is wholly unaccompanied. The 
words are from various sources, chiefly medieval, though one is by 
Christina Rossetti. All are carols. It would seem to be a hazardous 
undertaking to steer a choral society through eighty pages of what 
looks to be exacting music. But probably neither appearance gives 
more than half the reality, and certainly should not be allowed to 
deter a set of courageous choralists from getting down to a work 
which will so signally repay labour. What will be mainly needed 
in the singers is a cool head and an ear that can measure and retain. 
The look of the score is deceptive and the writing lies more nearly 
within the scope of the voice than at first might be apparent. It is 
a remarkably interesting work, original and individual in conception. 
The material for the variations is slender and we recall that on first 
hearing it we became by the end quite sufficiently satiated with the 
shape of that four bars of tune. It was a relief to hear the fifth 
variation in which, for the life of us, we cannot discover any reference 
to the tune, though as a movement it is one of the most haunting. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


The Church Anthem Book. Edited by Sir Walford Davies and 
Dr. Henry G. Ley. The editors of this collection of one hundred 
anthems (in a supplementary list, sixty others included) cannot’ be 
accused of conservatism. Alphabetical arrangement, bringing together 
a fortuitous assortment of titles, makes it apparent that the net has 
been cast wide and a generous choice indulged in, when the first 
anthem can be W. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ Abide with me’ and the 
second Bach’s setting of Teschner’s chorale ‘ All glory, laud and 
honour.’ Here at the outset the camp is divided and it is not to be 
expected that the two halves will ever fit again, for the wrench has 
left too many jagged edges of sensitiveness. But the upholders of 
either school of thought will be well advised to look further into this 
book, where they will find a just balance held to the account of each 
of them and will eventually be constrained to admit that the editors 
have more open minds than their own. The definition of the term 
anthem has here been extended so as to include excerpts from cantatas 
and oratorios. It has thus been possible to find a place for move- 
ments from the Requiems of Mozart and Brahms in a volume which 
ranges from the fifteenth century Fo attribution to Arcadelt) through 
the Tudor writers to the present day (Holst and Vaughan Williams), 
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taking such smaller excellencies as Crotch en route and giving good 
value to that great figure S. S. Wesley. Of the Victorians 
Mendelssohn has eight insertions, Parry one and Stanford none 
(though he appears with four in the supplementary list). Here 
the balance has been momentarily upset. It shows a phenomenal 
power of survival on Mendelssohn’s part that his religious music 
should still be considered by two informed modern church musicians 
worth twelve per cent. of the total admissions to an anthology of 
anthems for to-day’s use. But probably we should do well to follow 
our own counsel and look further into the volume, especially to that 
supplementary list which holds names and titles we would not willingly 
see passed over. (Oxford University Press.) 
Scorr Gopparp. 


Denis Gaulthier. La rhétorique des Dieuz et autres piéces de luth. 
In this seventh volume of the publications of the Société francaise 
de Musicologie are gathered ninety-eight pieces by Denis Gaulthier 
(c. 1660—c. 1664) from different sources. The main sources are the 
Berlin Kupferstich-Kabinet (the Hamilton Codex, under which name 
the Rhétorique des Dieuz is to be understood in the article in Eitner’s 
Quellen-Lexikon), the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, the Lobkowitz 
Library at Roudnice in Chekoslovakia. The music is introduced by 
a critical survey of the variants existing between the various editions, 
supplied by the present editor, André Tessier. The Berlin Kupferstick- 
Kabinet edition has ‘ zachlreichen priichtigen Abbildungen.” In the 
present edition what are presumably the texts accompanying these 
illustrations are inserted at the end of some of the pieces. These 
legends are a useful commentary, not so much on the music which 
they are supposed to explain (and completely fail to do) but on the 
practice of such verbal explanations. The dignified Pavane which 
opens the volume has, for instance, this legend attached to it. ‘ Par 
ce diseours celeste | Illustre Gaulthier exprime trés parfaitement sa 
Reconnoissance envers les Dieux; pour la science dont ils l’ont doiié, 
et leur dedie avec tout le respect possible, et sa personne et ses 
q@uvres.” One sees the trend of the meaning there. At least one can 
say that the music has a generalised dedicatory style, a quality of 
utterance that could be used as a setting for poetry containing senti- 
ments similar to those of the sentence quoted above. But the following 
Allemande, so similar in style to our ears as to be almost undistinguish- 
able, has this appended to it. ‘ Cette piece rend témoinage de ce que 
Phiieton par son impudence et par son ambition fut cause de 
l’embrasement de la moitié des hommes; De la punition que fit Tupiter 
de ce témeraire: Et des douleurs que son pére Appolon souffrit de 
sa perte.’ Here the reader's intelligence is subjected to a severe strain. 
Put oneself ‘ back into the contemporary mind ’ as definitely as one 
may, the very absence of ‘ mind ’ in these two descriptive labels, taken 
in succession, is so patent that the hearer is left bewildered. A 
possible solution of the problem is, that Gaulthier’s luth pieces came 
into existence as music pure and simple; that the fashion of the time 
demanded some descriptive accompaniment which in this case was 
added later. If this be a tenable theory it at least allows us to ignore 
the labels and enjoy the music alone. For that, the present finely 
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rinted and carefully prepared edition is welcome. The ordinary 
istener will have some difficulty in distinguishing the changes of 
mood as between one piece and the next which evidently were appre- 
hended by contemporaries. The student will be more happily placed, 
and for him this volume should be invaluable. (Paris: Droz.) 

M. Humbert-Lavergne. Colindes. In this handsome edition are 
displayed eleven Colindes from Rumania and five national songs from 
that country. The preface tells us that these colindes are survivals 
of pagan festivals which have been taken over by the Christian church 
and used at the Nativity. The songs are sung by bands of children 
going from house to house. The editor has provided these colindes 
(which in their original state appear to be unaccompanied unison) 
with a pianoforte accompaniment of an inoffensive nature. For those 
who like their folk music with a more piquant modernity added there 
is @ series of arrangements for chorus, complete with all to-day’s 
machinery of humming vocalisation. Some of the tunes are delightful, 
and there is one example (not unexpected, for that matter) which has 
a strikingly oriental flavour. Of the five national songs each one 
bas character, and the final ‘ Toumbé ’ is extraordinarily moving and 
must sound still more so when sung. The collection is taken from 

amophone records made by the Institut de Phonétique de 
Université de Paris. (Paris: L’oiseau-lyre.) 

James Mountain. The canticles of Israel in the story of the 
Redemption. The nine canticles from the morning and evening ser- 
vices in the Book of Common Prayer are provided with musical settings 
(S.A.T.B.) of a simple, tuneful kind. The music is well within the 
reach of village choirs. (The Covenant Publishing Co.) 

J. 8. Bach. Christmas Pastoral (freely transcribed for piano solo 
by Clarence Lucas, edited by Mark Hambourg). After playing this 
through (in the greatest unhappiness) twice, noting the alterations 
in the music, the change of key from G to G flat (in the name of 
musicianship, why?), and the successful destruction of all one knew 
and admired in the work, one is forced to take refuge in a sterile 
feeling of hostility and demand: Why this * version * of a work already 
available in short score? It calls itself a ‘ concert transcription.’ 
May we never be called upon to hear it. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Two-Piano Series. A very useful, well-printed edition of W. F. 
Bach, Couperin and Farnaby for the ancients, Walton, Foss and 
Anson for the moderns, edited by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 


(Oxford University Press.) 
Scott Gopparp. 


Jean-Baptiste Lully. Les Comédies-Ballets. Tome Il. 1666-1668. 
Publiées sous la direction de Henry Pruniéres. Paris: La Revue 
Musicale. 

The present volume contains Les plaisirs de Vile enchantée, La 
pastorale comique, Le sicilien and Le grand divertissement royal de 
Versailles. The frst and last are preceded by engravings of the stage- 
sets which show clearly the immense entertainment value of these 
comedy-ballets. Evidently they took the place that to-day is taken 
by the revue. Like the revue, they appear to have consisted in a suc- 
cession of short scenes, differentiated one from the other by changes 
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of costume, all of which was of the highest degree of luxury ant 
gaudiness. Like the revue, again, the music was palpably employed 
as a generalised background that would provide noise or titillation at 
command, but never obtrude itself as something to be thought about. 
Page after page in this sumptuous edition is filled with Lully’s blame- 
less music, excellently written, admirably formed and quite dead. 
An effort of historical imagination can afford us a dim sensation of 
the pleasure once had from these entertainments. It requires a greater 
effort to reconstitute the effect Lully’s music may have had on the 
audiences at Versailles. Les vingt quatre violons du roi may have 
caused a small flutter, immediately dispelled on the entry of Louis 
Quatorze and the Montpensier. The music itself cannot have pene- 
trated far nor moved more than a small percentage of its hearers. 
It bears the imprint of musique d’occasion, the best of its kind, but 
of a quality that loses interest as soon as the occasion which called 
it forth has passed. The Sicilien is a possible exception. There the 
words have a greater charm than usual and the music a dignity that 
matches them very prettily, though melodically and harmonically it 
is as restricted and stilted as anything else of Lully’s fabrication. 
Nevertheless, for the historian this fine edition is of the greatest value. 
Print and paper are both of the best. There are a few regrettable 
misprints that we have discovered. But they are of a nature easily 
righted by an average musical intelligence. The editor's prefaces are 
informative and in admirable taste. 
Scorr Gopparp. 


Deux Sonates pour deuz violins, viole de gamba et basse. John Blow. 
Editions de |’oiseau lyre, Paris. 


These two sonatas, sumptuously published by editions de |’oiseau 
lyre, are excellent examples of the English instrumental music of a 
period that has remained, so far, largely unexplored. There is no 
touch of heroism about this music as there is in the music of the later 
Italians, but a quiet intimacy that charms and soothes. Unfortunately 
they provide evidence also of the difficulties which face the scholar 
in his various tasks of editorship. Dr. Whittaker has solved some 
problems quite adequately. He is less thorough than we should have 
liked him to be on the question of authorship. The two sonatas exist 
in MSS. in the Bodleian Library. Of the first sonata (in A) there 
are two copies, of which only one bears the name of John Blow. Of 
the second (in G) Dr. Whittaker tells us in the all too brief preface 
that he ascribes it to Blow, (a) because it follows in the original col- 
lection the sonata in A, (b) because the directions at the end are in 
English and hence exclude the possibility of Italian authorship, and 
finally because he can think of no other English composer of the time 
who could have written ‘ the vigorous presto ’ and ‘ the bold harmonic 
touches of the adagio." The probability is that Dr. Whittaker is right. 
But the problem can only be disposed of satisfactorily by a study of 
internal evidence, and of this we hear nothing apart from the state- 
ments quoted. 

PF. Bonavia. 
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Sovetskaya Muzika. Moscow. January, 1934. 


There are some good things in this number, among others a most 
useful study by B. Levik of Alexander Krein and his music, and a 
long, thorough dissertation in the German manner on ‘ The Musical 
Aesthetic of Philosophical Romanticism,’ by V. Assmuss, A. Glumov 
in the course of a well-documented study of ‘ Pushkin, Verstoveky 
and Vielhorsky ’ brings to light a number of interesting fragments of 
information concerning Pushkin’s attitude to music and his relations 
with musicians; for instance, that his ‘ Russalka,” on which 
Dargomizhsky afterwards based an opera, was actually begun as an 
opera-libretto. Unfortunately Pushkin’s relations with Glinka (on 
which more light would be welcome) lie outside the scope of this 
article, being touched on only in passing. But it is curious to learn 
that Pushkin got the idea of the reading of the ukase by the Pseudo- 
Dinitri in the inn-scene of ‘ Boris,’ from an incident in *‘ La gazza 
ladra.” Paul Lamm and 8. Popov discuss a curiosity of Russian 
music, Borodin’s opera-farce, ‘The Bogatirs,’ given only once— 
anonymously—during the composer’s lifetime (in 1867), partly an 
original composition, but for the most part a humorous pastiche of 
music by Offenbach, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Serov and others. His 
elaborate joke having failed, Borodin kept it a secret and it was not 
till seven years after his death that even Rimsky-Korsakov learned 
of its existence. 

February. 


Professor K. A. Kuznetsov's essay on ‘ Theatrical decoration in the 
17th and 18th centuries and its  historico-musical parallels ’ 
is the most important feature, a good, scholarly piece of work, 
though unfortunately Kuznetsov bas nothing to tell us about his own 
country. As far as possible from this baroque world is the Twelfth 
Symphony of Myaskovsky, to which Y. Keldish devotes a study. 
Supposed to have been inspired by a visit to a kolkhoz (collective 
farm), this—the most recent work of the foremost symphonic. com- 
poser in Russia—is certainly the most interesting product so far of 
what Keldish calls ‘ Soviet symphonism.’ (The piano duet arrange- 
ment of the Symphony is worth study.) For some inscrutable reason 
Myaskovsky is frequently compared with Tchaikovsky; it would be 
more to the point to call him the Russian Mahler, for one gets the 
aame superficial impression of thematic banality and weak eclecticism 
—only to discover after careful study that Myaskovsky, like Mahler, 
has really something of his own to say, though he has not managed 
to invent his own language to say it in. Besides, his pessimism 
(not very evident in this particular Symphony) is much more akin 
to Mahler’s Weltschmerz than to Tchaikovsky's egotistic moodiness. 
But to English readers the most interesting thing in this number will 
be the criticisms of the English music given by Edward Clark in his 
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Russian radio concerts in January. ‘Cockaigne ’ and ‘ Brigg Fair ' are 
ii both dismissed as ‘ unoriginal "—the Delius as ‘ at moments pure 
q Grieg.’ Elgar is ‘ less imitative,’ but even he is not to be —- 
; with Purceil (represented by ‘ Fantasias for Strings '). Waltons 
‘ Facade ’ Suite gets a pat on the back for ‘ brilliant technical 
ability,’ and Ireland’s Piano Concerto is judged ‘ effective though not 
deep; and essentially academic.’ But it is Constant Lambert who 
gets the bouquet. His ‘ Music for Orchestra ’ ‘ is a credit to the young 
English school. Technical mastery is here linked with seriousness 
of tone and emotional warmth. Lambert is very greatly gifted.’ 
March, 

The interest aroused by Mr. Clark's concerts of English music has 
necessitated some biographical notes on Constant Lambert; but it 
appears that the majority of Russian musicians, disagreeing with the 
critic of Sovietskaya Muzika, preferred John Ireland to Lamber* and 
Walton. There is less solid matter in this number than usual. Except 
a lengthy study of Shebalin’s ‘ Lenin’ Symphony by A. Ostretsov, 
the only article of general interest is one by L. Kaltat and D. Rabino- 
vitch on ‘ The Sources of the Russian National School,’ that is, on 
the cultural and political background which conditioned Glinka’s work 
and thus gave a direction to the whole of Russia’s subsequent race- 
consciousness in music. 

April. 


A much more meaty number. Ostretsov writes on Knipper’s Fifth 
Symphony and uses Litinsky’s work as a peg on which to hang an 
argument ‘ Against Formalism in Music.’ Tcheremukhin also preaches 
on this latter text, and Georgy Khubov contributes a full-length analysis 
of Veprik’s ‘ Funeral Song.’ The article on ‘ Dargomizlisicy’s 
Realism’ by M. Pekelis is particularly good. In a just world 
Dargomizhsky would have a place in the history of opera somewlere 
beside Monteverde and not far below Gluck; and in the history of 
the art-song one nearly on a level with Hugo Wolf, his technical 
inferiority being partly offset by the fact that he was in the field thirty 
years earlier. But his art has the misfortune to be inseparable from 
a language a good deal less familiar than German, and it is doubtful 
whether he will ever win more than ‘ history-book fame ’ in the West. 
At present he has too little even of that. Pekelis has nothing very 
fresh to say about Dargomizhsky’s infusion of ‘ dramatic truth’ and 
* realism ’ into vocal melody, but he reviews the whole ground more 
thoroughly than anyone has done before and avoids spoiling his case 
by making exaggerated claims. 


GERALD ABRAHAM. 


La Revue Musicale. Paris. February. 


The researches into the life and works of Phillipe de Monte (1521- 
1603) by van Nuffel and van Doorslaer are reviewed and commented 
it upon in an article by Charles van den Borren, from which it appears 

that contemporary documents recently discovered in Germany put it 

beyond question that the composer came originally from Malines and 
not, as was previously held, from Mons. The name de Monte is now 
thought to be a latinisation of van den Berghe and to have no con- 
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nection with the town of Mons. The Dankgesang from Beethoven's 
op. 182 is the centre-piece of an interesting study of the Fifteenth 
Quartet, spread over two numbers of this periodical, by Yves Lacroix- 
Novaro. The question of Beethoven's various illnesses is gone into 
at length, with a view to discovering firstly what it exactly was for 
which he was expressing a feeling of thankfulness, and hence his general 
state of mind during the time this quartet was gestating. The article 
is an example of far-reaching research and cogent reasoning. In the 
class of biographical studies one which has for subject Ernest Bloch 
is worthy of notice. A series of letters from Stephen Heller to Bona- 
venture Laurens is included and carried over into the two succeeding 


numbers. 
March. 


Of the great writers of modern times whose interest reaches as far 
as the domain of music Paul Claudel is one of the few that are always 
worth reading. His contribution to this issue takes the form of a 
gloss on certain passages from the New Testament that deal with 
music. His article is characteristically entitled * Les Instruments 
Mystiques.’ There is nothing here of interest to the purely musical 
reader, but much of great charm and evocative power for the amateur 
of the fine phrase. A balanced article on the present state of church 
music in Russia by Prince Serge Wolkonsky gives a survey of the 
subject from the tenth century onwards. Henry Pruniéres tells of 
the opera ‘ La favola del fighio cambiato,’ written by Malipiere to a 
libretto by Pirandello. 

April. 

In the circumstances we may be excused for drawing attention to 
a short article hidden away at the end of this number. The writer 
is Suzanne Demarquez and the subject is ‘ Sir Edward Elgar et la 
renaissance musicale en Angleterre.’ This is by far the best informed 
and most sympathetic notice that we have discovered among the 
necrology of Elgar. The facts are well in the possession of the writer. 
There is, for instance, none of the ‘ Sir Elgar’ ineptitude, though 
* Knighted Commander ' might have been away. In two and a half 
pages Elgar’s career is traced, his gradual emergence noticed and the 
position he made for himself ascertained, while the action of time and 
circumstance upon that position is gauged. The final paragraph 
deserves quotation (in translation). ‘ Sir Edward Elgar was a great 
figure in music. In his work there is idealism characterised by a 
constant care for the dignity of the art. It has been possible to say 
of him that he valued display and honours, feelings (for that matter) 
quite natural in a man who had attained those honours as the result 
of long and hard struggles. On the other hand this side of Sir 
Edward's personality was contradicted by his modesty, his sense of 
humour and the pleasant familiarity he reserved for his friends. The 
nobility of a life wholly given over to music, the increasing stature 
of creative thought, the fruitful struggle for these things, such are the 
aspects of this great artistic character who, during his life, already 
came to belong to history.’ An article by Arthur Hoérée on the use 
of the chorus in symphonic works calls for attention. Henry 
Pruniéres formulates a scheme for a Museum of Music in Paris, a 
lesson that might be taken to heart in this country also. Armand 
Machabey contributes a valuable article on pre-medieval music. 
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La Rassegna Musicale. Turin. January-February. 

An article on the esthetics of music criticism by Guido Pannain is 
followed by one on the probable Italian origin on the basso ostinato 
by Otto Gombosi which is a valuable and well documented contri- 
bution to the subject. A short note on Donnizetti with special reference 
to the ‘ Elisir d’Amore ’ is of interest. 


March-April. 

In an article by Boris de Schloezer, Stravinsky and Picasso are com- 
pared, for it appears that even as there exists a ‘ Picasso Enigma’ 
so there is also a ‘ Stravinsky Enigma.’ According to this writer 
Stravinsky has become increasingly attentive to the purely artistic 
(technical, formal) side of music and correspondingly separated from 
the vital, human aspect of music. ‘ Petrouschka ’ presumably is an 
example of the latter, the ‘ Duo concertante ’ of the newer trend. 
No culture can live indefinitely upon its own reserves. It must make 
continual contact with life, or die. What, then, is to happen to this 
art of Stravinsky's, this ‘ essentially artificial ’ manner of composition ? 
Already there are signs of a pronounced reaction against it in other 

uarters and ‘ heart ’ is coming once more into its own. Following 

this an article by C. A. Mantelli draws attention to the methods 
employed, from Busoni onwards, by the transcribers of works from 
one instrument to another, or to the orchestra. This article is 
interestingly illustrated. 


Musical Review of Canada. Quebec. October, 1933-May, 1984. 


We have before us the first eight numbers of a new Canadian musical 
paper whose appearance we welcome with all the wishes for good 
fortune suitable to such an occasion. As far as can be gathered this 
is a house organ of the firm of Fassio, music publishers. The numbers 
we have seen have a distinctly popular appeal. The articles are short, 
there is an informative rubric of foreign news and a series of music 
supplements evidently designed to suit a wide range of tastes. It 
is as successful an example of the musical magazine as any we 
remember having met. One has the suspicion that there are aspects 
of the musical life of Canada that as yet have not found expression 
In its pages. 


Scort GopparD. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Orchestral 


CotumsBia. Mozart: Symphony No. 41 in C major (the Jupiter) 
(the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham). Of the many ways employed in performing this symphony 
some are good and the agen record shows one of them. Especially 
is this the case in the slow movement. There the tone is particularly 
rich and the playing has great freedom. But the richness in the tone 
is not allowed to become over-sweet (for instance, the noticeable 
tremolo of some of the wood-wind receives compensation in the 
steadier tone production of the violins), nor is the freedom in the 
playing (again in the wood-wind) allowed to detract from the general 
steadiness of the orchestra as a whole. The first and third movements 
are played in a manner that is delicate without or that 
finnicky style that is the bane of so much Mozart orchestral playing. 
The last movement is played with exhilarating energy and a fine pre- 
cision, though if one were asked to choose between the performances 
of each movement one would be inclined to put this lowest because 
of the failure in making the counterpoint sound, as it should, contra- 
puntal. The end is too much of a piece. The lines are not distinct 
as such. There is a great deal of noise, splendid in its way, but no 
sense of climax. In comparison to a fine performance of the work 
as a whole, this last movement comes off least well. 


Weinberger: Polka and Fugue from ‘ Schwanda’ (the London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty). The verdict 
of audiences at the present Covent Garden season has, according to 
report, been so unmistakable that we are exonerated from the task 
of talking about this boisterous Polka and Fugue from the point of 
view of the music. The performance as here recorded is energetic 
and the record an effective one. 


Chamber Music 


Beethoven: String quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131 (the Lener 
Quartet). The playing throughout is clear, the emphasis unexag- 
gerated and details of phrasing managed with unobtrusive skill. There 
is great oe to the ear to be had from it, and for purposes of 
close study of the work itself nothing better could be demanded. 


Mozart: Duet in B flat for violin and viola (Simon Goldberg and 
Paul Hindemith). This record takes us into the lesser known ways 
of music, which is cause for gratitude, for the four movements 
(Adagio, Allegro, Andante cantabile, Andante con variazioni) are of 
great charm and of the pure essence of Mozart. The second movement 
has a puck-like quality that comes with an almost physical shock of 
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+: delight after the rich colour and stately motion of the preceding 
movement. The performance is admirable. 
Ravel: String quartet (the Lener Quartet). This is one of the rela- / 
tively rare performances of modern works given by the Lener Quartet. / 


The present record is highly satisfactory and much to be recommended. 
All the difficult passage-work (in the slow movement, for instance) 
goes through with extraordinary ease and fluency. 


Schubert: String quartet in A minor (the Kolisch Quartet). That 
which gives individuality to the performance of the Kolisch Quartet 
: is largely the definition with which they invest the playing of each 
of the four parts, a deliberateness that is at the same time capable 
of supple motion, the heavy quality one finds in a velvet hanging 
where * heavy ’ is used to mean the appearance of weight more than 
the reality. Each player has this quality and between the four there 
is @ fine balance. In this Schubert quartet the curious mingling of 
urgency and lightness is particularly moticeable and admirably suited 
to the music. The whole record is one that can unhesitatingly be 
recomumended. 


Stravinsky: Duo concertant for violin and pianoforte (Samuel 
Dushkin and Igor Stravinsky). One welcomes this record, though for 
quite other reasons than those for which the other records reviewed 
in this group are welcomed. Here, more than ever, the opportunity 
to repeat movements and passages has value. There is at least no 
excuse for remaining unacquainted with the work in question. The 
music is not by any means the most difficult Stravinsky to listen to. 
The patient, enquiring listener would be well advised to make a start 
in exploring the more modern, angular Stravinsky with this work, 
putting on first the Eglogue No. 2. The performance goes through 
; evenly. Mr. Dushkin has made a reputation for himself as a capable 
; Stravinsky player. The composer is the only pianist we remember 
; who has the right technique for this style of writing. Finally there 
H are two attractive movements, charmingly played, from Stravinsky's 
i Pergolesi arrangements. : 
Scotr Gopparp. 
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Price 2s. net cash 


JUST PUBLISHED 


NIGHT COMING 
INTO A GARDEN 


Words by Music by 
Lord Alfred Douglas Alfred M. Hale 
Opus 30; No. 4 
Key: C minor Compass: C toG 


London : STAINER & BELL, Ltd., 
58, Berners Street, W.1 


HEFFER’S 
| for | 
BOOKS on MUSIC 


have a large stock of Books™= 
on all subjects, both new and 
secondhand. Special attention is 
gate to the supply of Books on 

usic, and interesting lists of 
new and recent purchases of 
secondhand books are frequently 
issued. 

We are always prepared to pay 
good prices for any standard or 
current Books on Music. 


Now ready—free on request 


List A24—Recently purchased 
secondhand books on music. 


List A25—Iimportant new and 
forthcoming books OM MUSIC. 
| W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


Booksellers 
| CAMBRIDGE ... . ENGLAND 


OXFORD MUSIC“ 


ETHEL BARTLETT & RAE ROBERTSON 
the two famous exponents of music for two 
we have collaborated in editing » new series 

Oxford Music :— 


THE TWO-PIANO SERIES 


La Létiville and la Julliett. 
By Franyols Couperin. 3/- 
The New Castle Dance. 
By Hubert J. Foss. 3/6 
Valse from Facade (William Walton). 
Arranged by Herbert Murrill. 3/6 
For Two Virginals. By Giles Farnaby. 
Allemande. By Francois Couperin. 
In one 3/ 
The Lonely Sailing Ship. 
By Hugo Anson. 2/- 
Sonata. By W. F. Bach. 5/- 


All the pieces selected are well established in 
their repertoire and the technical and {nterpreta- 
tive hints which the Editors offer are of the 
greatest value. Two copies of each work are 
included under one cover. Further numbers in 
the series will be issued from time to time. 


Write for full particulars from the 


PUBLISHED BY PITMAN 


ELGAR AND HIS MUSIC 


By John F. Porte. This book reveals Elgar 

mally to music lovers and helps them to 
understand and appreciate the master’s work 
to the full. Almost all his compositions are 
discussed, together with interesting details of 
his life. 5/~ net 


THE SINGING VOICE 


By E. R. Garnett Passe, M.B.C.S8., L.R.C.P. 
An invaluable book for we Y and all who 
use their voices in public. 


Order from bookseller or from 
PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingeway, W.C.2 


L(XFORD [JNIVERSITY = 
=U 36 Soho Sq. Oxford Street, = 


GUSTAV HOLST. 


SONGS 
with Piano Accompaniment 
Words by HUMBERT WOLFE 


The Dream City. D to G flat 
The Thought. C sharp to F sharp 
A Little Music. DtoG 
In the Street of Lost Time. E to G 
The Floral Bandit. C sharp to A flat 


Betelgeuse. BtoF 

Now in these Fairylands. D to F - 
Rhyme. DtwG - 
Journey's End. C to G fiat “ 
Persephone. D toG fiat - 
Things Lovelier. DtwG - 
Envoi. CtoG - 


AUGENER Ltd. 


. 18, Great Marlborough Street, Londoa, W.1 
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oduce and develop the best qualities of which 
the voice is capable 86 pr 6 net 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


64th Year of Publication. 


JUNE CONTENTS 


The Phase of Realism, by Eric Blom. 


Strauss and Hofmannsthal, by Alfred 
Einstein. Notes of the Day: Richard 
Strauss; Gustav Holst. Max Friedlaender, 
by Edward J. Dent. Some Observations 
on Strauss’s Operas, by Willi Reich. 
Strauss’s Songs, by Ernest Walker. 
Arthur Bliss on Modern Music, by Basil 
Maine, Strauss and the English Musical 
World, by Edwin Evans. The Covent 
Garden Season, by Richard Capell. 
Concerts, Reviews, etc. 


Price 6d. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 4/- post free. 


A specimen copy will be sent on 
application to the Manager. 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18, Great Mariborough Street, London, W.1 


GUSTAV HOLST 


BY 


Dr. Vaughan Williams 


(with Drawing by W. Rothenstein) 


appeared in the 
JULY and OCTOBER, 1920 


issues of 


MUSIC & LETTERS 


FOUR COPIES ONLY OF EACH 
NUMBER LEFT. Price 5s. 6d. 


each, post free. 


20, YORK BUILDINGS, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2. 


CRITERION 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
EDITED BY T. S. ELIOT 


30s. per annum 


PUBLISHED BY 
FABER & FABER, LIMITED 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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The School of English Charch Music 


8.P.C.K. HOUSE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
His Grace The Lord Archbishop of Oanterbury 
Chairman of the Counoil: 
Sir Arthur Somervell 
Director : Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson, 
West of of 


THE 8.E.C.M. ars we policy of peaceful pene- 
tration and constructive ticiem to improve the 
standard of church music throughout the country. 
It is never an interloper. It goes only where its 
presence is sought. 

THE S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of choice 
recommending only ENGL in the columns 


its quaarterly NGLISH CHURCH 
MUSIC and in "ee ce it gives to its members 
privately. 


THE S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of 
performance by encouraging choirs to sing well 
only the oasis that is within their capacity, by 
issaing gramophone records, and by holding gather- 
ings of choirs. 
Nearly 1,000 choirs are now affiliated, but there 
are many more which are not yet affiliated ; some 
because they may not yet know of the work of the 
S.E.C.M.; and others, because they cannot afford 
to add to their subscriptions at the present time. 
Will you adopt one of these choirs, or help us to do 
so, by sending a subscription to the cretary, 
8.E.C.M., from whom all particulars, together with 
a short history of the movement, may be obtained 
without obligation ? 

H. L. A. GREEN, 
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MUSICAL REVIEW 
of CANADA 


The only authoritative music journal 
in the Dominion 


Educational — Interesting 
Containing a monthly 
Music Supplement 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
In Canada -. $1.50 per annum. 
In U.S.A. $2.00 ,, 


Other Countries £2.25 ,, 
Single Copies 15 cents (in Canada) 


Order through your customary 

news or book dealer, or direct from 

MUSICAL REVIEW OF CANADA, 
Lachute, Que-Canada. 


15th Year :. A 15th Year 


REVUE 
MUSICALE 


Director: HENRY PRUNIERES. 


Editor-in-Chief : ANDRE CQEUROY 


La REVUE MUSICALE is tntended for those interested in the history and @sthetics of music 
for the intelligent music lover, the man of intellect and the artist. 1t is read throughout the world 
by people of culture and, in giving accounts of musical activity in all countries. lays stress on 


actual compositions rather than on interpreters. 


| LBS BALLETS BUSSES DE DIAGHILEW 


These special pumbers have attracted unusual attention Several are out of ? 

print and fetch higb bookshops. 

WAGNER ET LA FRANC ° es 20 fr 

LULLY ET L'OPERA PRAN CAIs ae on 12 fr 

RONSARD ET LRUMANISME MUSICAL 12 fr. 

GABRIEL FAU 20 fr. 

LA JBUNESSE DE DEBUSSY 18 & 

— 25 tr 

25 fr 

ERT. 20 fr. 

ALBERT ROUSSEL 25 fr 

30 fr 

12 fr 

20 fr 


GORTER BT LA MUSIQUE (Avril 1982) 12 fr. 
BACH (Décembre 1982) on ae 20 fr. 
L’ OPEN COMIQUE AU XIxe EC L E 


MOZART (Decembre 1933) 


| Bpecial numbers of this sort are included in yearly subscriptions ao numbers). 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES—REGULAR 
DE LUXE EDITION 
150 fr. 


ln France, French Colonies and Belgium 
In France, French Colonies and Belgium 


her Countries... 100 fr. 
In other Countries .. 200 fr. 


132-136, Boulevard Montparnasse, XIV*, Paris 
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— RECENT ISSUES 


Violin and Piano 


A FEW APPRECIATIONS :— 


FELIX SWINSTEAD 
SONATA IN A 


Price 6/- net 


‘‘Mr. Swinstead is to be congratulated on having written a sonata which will 
surely not be relegated to the shelf. It is melodious, individual, and not diffuse. Although 
it does not follow the old sonata form, it is understandable, at a first hearing, if given 
an adequate performance. The first movement, Allegro ma non troppo, is in 3/4 time, 
and Mr. Swinstead makes use of syncopated effects with skill. Some of his tonal 
expressions are delightful. The second movement, an Andante, is really in the form of 
a brief recitative leading to the third movement, an Allegro Vivace, with a bright, 
thythmical theme, and an unexpected, and perhaps, whimsical finish. A movement of 
elfin quality. The work throughout is marked by a certain elusive charm.” 


The Strad 


M. CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO 


“SEA MURMURS” 
“TANGO” 


Arranged for Violin and Piano 
by HEIFETZ 


Price 3/- 


‘Those who wish for two really nice 
soli of the modern school, which are with- 
out any of its exaggerations, might turn 
their attention to these pieces. ‘Sea 
Murmurs’ has a delicate undulating piano 
part of well modulated chords with a 
sustaining melody for the violin. The 
other number is a Tango, short, graceful 
and effective.” 


NORMAN FRASER 
CHANDOLIN 


A romantic Prelude and Fugue 
Piano Solo 
Price 2/6 


“This short work affords a pleasant 
experiment in descriptive writing. There 
is a simple grace about the tranquil Prelude 
whose fastidious design skilfully avoids 
the preciosity so often marring the best 
intentions in frankly impressionistic pieces. 
The Fugue, written on the Carillon at 
Chandolin, Val d’Annivers, makes closer 
demands upon the executant’s technique. 
Musically it is well worked out, and 
secures the effect for which it aims.” 

Musical Mirror 


** Played with the requisite verve this 
piece should ‘come off’ admirably. The 
composer gives evidence of a_ sensitive 
harmonic imagination.” 

Monthly Musical Record 


The Strada 
ROY AGNEW EUGENE GOOSSENS 
TOCCATA INVOCATION from 
Piano Solo Price 2/6 ™ J UDITH ” 


Soprano Voice Price 2/- 


‘** Should be in every soprano’s musical 
library. It is a work of great beauty.” 
Musical Leader 


'—— J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd.,11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1—— 
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FORSCHUNGSARBEITEN MUSIK- 
WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN INSTITUTES 
DER UNIVERSITAT LEIPZIG 


Band | 
HELMUT SCHULTZ 


Johann Vesque 
von Puttlingen 


Oktavformat, 286 Seiten 
mit 134 Notenbeispielen. Geheftet 
RM.8—, in Buckram gebunden 
RM. 10.80 
Ein wertvoller Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des nachschubertschen 
Liedes ! 


SOEBEN ERSCHEINT: 
Band 
WALTER GERSTENBERG 


Die 
Klavierkompositionen 
Domenico Scarlattis 


Oktavformat, 158 Seiten mit zahl- 
reichen Notenbelspielen und einem 
6 seitigen Thematischen Katalog. 
Geheftet RM.6.—, in Buckram 
gebunden RM. 8.80 


hierzu 
Domenico Scarlatti : 


5 Klaviersonaten 


(Bisher ungedruckt) 
Quartformat, 22 Seiten RM. 3.— 


Ein wertvoller Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Klaviermusik 
im 18. Jahrhundert } 


Custav Bosse Veriag /Regensburg 


For nearly a Century 


The 
Saturday 


Review 


has been noted not only for its 
fearless championship of the true 
Conservative doctrine, but also 
for its great artistic traditions. 
Its musical criticisms, con- 
tributed weekly by Herbert 
Hughes, are a feature of proved 
interest. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 
For specimen copy and subscription 


terms apply to :— 


The Publisher, The Saturday Review, 
18, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 


MUSIC IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Musical Adviser : 
T. VERNON GRIFFITHS, M.A., 
Mus.Bac (Cantab.) 


Monthly. 7/- perannum, post free. 
Single copies 7d., post free. 


The only music periodical 
published in New Zealand. 


It contains interesting articles 
on musical doings in New 
Zealand. 


Send Subscriptions to the Publishers : 


HARRY H. TOMBS, LTD., 


22, Wingfield Street, Wellingtoa, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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MUSICAL DIGEST 


The Complete News Magazine of the Music World 


Condensed : Entertaining : Informative 


Edited by Pierre Key 


whose authoritative writings command an inter- 
national musical following. In every issue :— 


THE WORLD IN MUSIC PEOPLE AND PLACES 
Music news reporting at The Editor’s personal com- 
its best. ment on the highlight 

happenings and outstand- 

MUSICAL OPINION Ing of the 

month. 


Meaty extracts from cur- 
rent articles of interest, IN THE CONCERT HALLS 


selected from periodicals at Reflecting the consensus 
home and abroad. of critical opinion on New 
York appearances of new- 

NEW MUSIC AND BOOKS comers and old favourites. 


NEWS OF ARTISTS—TEACHERS—SCHOOLS—STUDENTS 


MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc., 
119, West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


$2 a year in the U.S. 
Add $1 a year for postage outside the U.S. 
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HILL BOW 


is within the reach of most 
players for, unlike a good 
instrument, it is obtainable 


~ 


at from 2 to 6 guineas. 


Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 
of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1, Violin and 
Bow Makers to H.M. the King, are the makers of these 
Bows, which are now being used by the World's greatest 
players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable as 
a good instrument. 
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Printed by Grorcre Berriver & Co., 174-5, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 1. 
Published for the Proprietor by G. W. Hort, 18, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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